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% Designed as a starting point for t anyone interested in 
home-based programs, this packet provides. resources and basic 
information for program development and describes in particular the 
Child, Development Associate (CDA) Program, a national effort 
embodying a new concept of training, assessing, and credentialing 
dhila care staff. Brie^ background information about home-based 
programs and their relationship to CDA and CDA credentials is 
provi4ed in section one. section t»<J provides training basics for 
home-based programs, including discussion of the key elements 
underlying success, planning and organizing home visit activities, 
choosing the right person for a home visitor position, qualities of 
the hose visitor;, and home visitor* observation and assessment. A list 
of seven hose start . training centers is given in section thr4>, along 
with a list of publloatiotf s^ev ailable from each. Section four 
presents an annotated bibiJvftaphy of publications relating to 
home-ba6ed programs, inciting descriptions of ^rogra*s for 
handicapped children, children ages 3 through 5, bilingual students, 
infants and toddlers, and combination groups; resources on working 
with adurts; curriculum materials; fend. information on using the ERIC 
System. (HP) 
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HOME BASED INFORMATION PACKET 



This packet is designed to provide resources and basic ' 
information on home based programs and to outline their relation- 
ship to the CQA program. Although not a prescriptive- guide or 
training manual, the pack'et should serve as a starting point 
for anyone interested irv hQme based program. 

Four sections are included in* the packet: 

, c 
; * 

Background Information cm' GDA and the 
Home Visitor Credential 

Training Basics 

ReqQprce Centers 

Bibliography ' * 

A draft of Home Visitor Competencies prepared by the CDA 
National Credentialing Program, Bank St. College of Education is 
appended.' 



Prepared by : j 
* Peggy Elgas 

. CDA Resource Center . \ 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
1310 S. Sixth St. 
Champaign, IL 61820 



T*ie material, in this publication was prepared pursuant to 
Contract No. 105-79-1003 with .the Department 'of Health and 
Human Service, Administration for Children, Youth, and Families. 
The points of view or opinions expressed do not necessarily 
'represent positions or policy of ACYF. 
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• " HOME BASED PROGRAMS AND CDA 

Background Information on the CPA P^pgram , 

The Child Development Associate (CDA) program i& a national effort embody 
ing a new concept of training, assessing and crecjentialing child c^re staff* 
The program was initiated *in 1971 by the Head Start Bureau, Administration 
for Children, Youth, and Families (ACYF) , to create v a new category oY profes- 
sional child 'care workers, ' The basic goal'of the CDA program is to upgrade 
the quality of Head Start, day care, and other child development programs 
by increasing the- skills and knowledge of classroom sta<ff. 

• * 

training is based on the six Competencies and 13 Functional Areas 
developed by a task force of specialists in' Child Development and Early Child- 
hood-Education working in conjunction -with the ACYF staff. The credential 
is awarded to those individuals who demonstrate competence in all of the » 
Functional Areas, 

' 0A training is unique in' several ways: (1) training is competency ' 

based an£ individualized according to the trainees 1 strengths and weaknesses; 
(2) half of the training time must be spent in field experiences which are 
integrated with academic work; and (3). training is flexibly scheduled and 
Mome college credit is usually given. ' 

* ♦ / 

< 

The CPA' Credential • \ 
; ■ ■ — * * 

t The CDA program was .originally developed to provide a set of standards 
based on* demonstrated competence for people working with young children, 
ages 3-5, in a center based group setting. One *of the present goals of the 
.CDA program is- to' extend the credential- system to include those who care 
for, children of a broader fcge span/and in settings' other than centers. 
Included in this effort to extend the scope of the CDA Competencies are 
family day care providers*, home visitors, and caregivers working with 
infants -and special ,&eeds children.* 

Several events have occurred since the CDA credential was first anard- 
e^ that have hastened its extension. One such event was the growth of the 
Home Start program. This program, which operated from 1972 through 1975 
as a, Head Start demonstration program, has officially been incorporated 
into tfie 'Heqd Start progrpio #s kn alternative service to young children 
and their families The existence of tWe Startf as an option for Head 
Start makes expansion of ' the CDA credential even more important. Sinoe 
Home* Statt has officially been incorporated into the Head Start program 
as an optidli to Head, Stajt , the^eed. for credentialing qualified home visitors 
now exists, * 



Home Visitor Competencies . r 

The CDA National Credentialing Program hafe developed a draft of Ho-e 
Visitor Competencies to be reviewed 1 by individuals already involved in hor 
based programs and by a technical review panel. Af ter^Fhrther review and 
approvaj. by ACYF, these competencies will be field tested at various sites 

An investigation of the existing CDA system, conducted by the 'Xationa 
Credentialing Program, revealed that there are a set of core competencies 
shared by all who are working with young children, yet there a>re distinct! 
characteristics required by eaGh specific role. 

The Home Visitor credential is similar to the Center Based CDA 
credential; however, the Home Visitor credential places emphasis on the ' 
unique role of the home visitor in aiding the parent.' Home visitors rust 
not only help develop children's social, emotional, and-physical growth,' 
but tftey must also help parents develop these* skills to promote their 
children's growth. 'This role requires the home visitor to be aware of 
teaching techniques f6r working' with adults in addition to being fa^i'liar 
with tjie child development concepts that all CDA candidates must possess. 

Certain differences also exist between the hpme and center settings. 
For example, "Competency 1: Establishing and Maintaining a Safe and Healt' 
Learning Environment," applies to all setting however, the hone visitor 
cannot physically rearrange furniture in' another person's hqjne to make 
the setting safe. The teacher's task in this case is 'to help parents 
become aware of safety standards in the home. 
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Training Basics 

Home Based: VJhat's It All About? 

The H6me Visit: What Is It? 

* 

Organizing a Caseload 

Hiring Home Visitors 

CDA Personal Capacities ' 

Home Visitor Qualities 

Home Visitor Observation and Assessment Scale f 
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HO>{E-BASED: WHAT 1 S IT ALL ABOUT;? 

Head Start provides several options to choose from when serving children 
and fkmilies. Programs need to review thefce options and 'decide on the com- 
bination that best meets the needs of their local population. Home-Based is 
one of these optitms. ^ 

Programs should recognize the strengths that the Home-Baeed model has 
to offer and take advantage of them to build an effective, efficient program. 
One of the most important advantages is that a program can ; be easily individ- 
ualized to meet the needs of each child and family. * Building on the 
strengths of each iamily ensures that their needs will be assessed and met 
in a more expedie/t way and that t'hey will gain ^new skills ,nore quickly. 
Since the learning occurs in the home , the family's natural -environment , 
it is rifJte likely that newly acquired skills will become a part of the daily 
rout*ce. Home-Based programs also have the advantage of direct parent in- 
vol^emWt. Parents who are direcXly involved in the planning and execution 
of all Activities, are more likely to use daily activities and interactions 
as learning opportunities. 

The* success of a* Home-Based program is largely dependent upon the qual- 
ity of the program. The presence of a number of kex elements helps to deter- 
mine the potential for success., • 

1. Home visitors^on a' 40 hour work week should have caseloads, of nine 
to twelve families. ' Programs whose home yisitoYs serve less than 
nine families are not cost effective. However,, it . has , been shown 
that children's gains drop significantly if a home visitor" serves 
more than twelve families. 

2. Weekly home visits should be made wfth each f*mi}y. The home visits 
should last from 90-120 minutes and should focu^ on the parents. 

^This means that the home visitor will work through the parent to 
teach the child. The parent will "be involved in planning and 
s carryingout all activities. 

> 3. The home visits shoujld be preplanned by the parent and home visitor. 
Activities should ba individualized and developmentally appropriate 
for each child. W^^f^ should be a balance of structured, informal 
and parent education activities. Written plans should be left for 
the parent to work on between visits, 

/ 
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4. There must be *a minimum of one group experience each month Co pro- 
vide socialization experiences for the child. Parents .should be 
encouraged to volunteer wit.h these monthly meetings* . 

5. Home visitors should have 202 of their time available fo*r staffing 
and planning. Half of this tine should be set aside for a weekly 
staff meeting fo discuss problems ^directly related to the home 

» visits. Home visitors serve f-arnilip^ four days each week when they\ 

^are isolated from daily contact wi£h the remainder of the s^aff . 
They need £his time, to share concerns and successes. The second 
half of the day should- be used by the home visitor for planning, 
reporting and consultations . 

* 

s 6. Each program must develop a record keeping system to monitor the 

family's progress and to demonstrate accountability and compliance. 
These records should include a list of activities presented, skills 
accomplished, expressed family needs, home visits completed, etc. 

7. On-going supervision is ah integral part of the <Home-Based program. 
This process should include in-home observations, record monitoring 
and constructive feedback through individual conferences. The 
horae-based supervisor can ensure that each home visitor reaches 
his/her maximum potential through an individualized supervision/ 
^ * training plan. 

' Home-based is a significant option within Head Start. Evaluations of 
center and home-based programs conclude that both are equally effective 
in serving Head Start, families. -Certain key elements must be present to 
ensure the success of a home-based program. Does your program meet these 
minimum pre-requisites? / 

\ i 
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THE, HOME VISIT: WHAT IS IT? 

• • * 

Home visits are the backbone of a Hom£-Based program. Although the weekly 
home visits are only 90-120 minutes long, they provide the essence of a' week's 
attendance in a classroom for the child. The goal of Head Start. is to create 
a "comprehensive, intepMsxiplinary -program fo foster development and remedy 
problems' 1 in education, health, nutrition and social services through family 
and community involvement. This program must be .individualized .ai^d developed 
to maximize the stengths of each child and family. How can you accomplish . 
all that in 90 minutes? You* can't. But you can teach the parents to work 
wfth their children and carry out goa^s you and the parents have developed 
for th£ child and family. • 

\ 

It's obvious you must be organized and have your home visit well planned . 
to cover the tremendous amount of information that minst be provided during 
each home visit. You will find that your time will'oe utilized most efficient- 
ly if you have planned the sequence of 'activities. In addition, parents like 
to, know what no expect and will feel more comfortable if you follow the sa^e 
sequence 'each 'week. You should not feel hampered by this structure since 
flexibility and individualization -can be built into the basic organization. 
Lack of structure can create frustration and ttie, inability to' complete all 
planned activities - due to insufficient time. 

* The home visit can be organized into three kinds of activities. > Structured 
activities are written activities planned to teach the target child new skills 
^■in all developmental ai}d component areas. Parents use the written plan to 
^each the skills daily when the home visitor is not present. Informal ac- 
tivities Include^all family members present. Their purpose is to have the 
target child review or generalize recentl/y learned skills or to determine 
readiness for a new skill. Informal activities may also include, art, science, 
music or component information on the child's level. Parent Education ac- 
tivities give parents inf<ir|mation in all 1 * component areas, share program inforrar 
tion and involve' parent's in planning for future home visits. They are develop- 
ed to meet the expressed needs of tbe family. 

When planning activities for each of the three parts of a home visit you 
should keep two things in rflind. First, the parept should be actively, involved 
in planning and* trppiemen ting all home visit activities.- Parents are a child's 
first antf potentially the best teacher he will ever have. It is yQur respons- 
ibility to help each parent reach -his or her maximum teaching potential. The 
second item you should remember- in planning is that all the Head Start com- 
ponents, should be included for a "well balanced program for each child. The 
"Head* Start Performance* Spandardfc make it quite clear what areas must be • j 
covered. Keeping good records demonstrates accountability and compliance. 
Let's look at each part of the home visit: 



Structured Activities , • 4 

— ' Structured activities have a two-fold purpose. First the child learns 
specific skills to meet objectives determined t?y you and* t; he parent. Second, 
the parent learns to teach the child. This means that it is' imperative ' to 
choose appropriate skills. , The assessment of. the child should provide* you 
with a starting point/ ChooseUhe child's strongest developmental s area t to 
wbrk in first, You will be increasing the chances thalr the child will be 
successful with the fir&t activities you choose. To pinpoint a specific 
skill ih the arjba you will want to consider* whether the skill 'is functional 
For the child, whether %t is *m 'emerging sfkill, whether the child and parent 
are interested in the skill and how much time will be required dai^y to 
,t-each the skill. Only skills whioh will be accomplished in one "week should 
be chosen. ' ' * t v •* 

Home visitors c^n ensure that the activities will be accomplished in one 
week by presenting the activity and having the parent model it during. the 
first part of the Home visit. -Make any adjustments of the act ivity' if, you* 
observe that it is too easy or too dif f icult ^Jor the child. - j 

f 

informal Activities 

Despite f^e name, the second part of the home visit is equally as import 
, ant as the first.. You should <plan .to observe three to five skills during thi 
time, though you may plan as few as two or three activities. Try to combine 
skills in one activity.' For example, you may want to havfe the parent r£ad * 
a book about fire safety, to the child but may also use the book to review • 
colors the child learned two weeks ago, and to check whether* the child is 
rerfdy to begin working on counting to ten. Be sure the entire family i"5 » 
involved in these activities and tfhat the child is permitted to take the lead 
Th£ ultimate- goal of informal activities should bfe thaf. the child and- parent 
learn how daily routines can become learning experiences . 

Parent Education Activities 

The third part of the home* visit should be 'reserved for the parent* 
You may need to plan an activity to keep the children occupied during this 
time. This part of the visit can be utilized to present information related 
to each component area and "to review the structured activities presented 
during the first part of the home visit. ,Give the parent reinforcement 
as well as corrective feedbaefk. You will also use this time to fnvolve the , 
parent in planning for th£,next home visit. This is also* the time to deal 
with specific family needs' and -concerns. Be sure to individualize for each ' 
faml^r balding upon its strengths, skills and experience. As you ivork out 
a s^Rition with the parents, encourage them id be independent. Provide the* 
minimum, amount of assistance needed /so that parents may reach theiryown 
solutions . / ' , . / ' 

As y^ begin planning fpr e^ch home Visit remember that following a 
structure^helps £o organize the home visit to allow enough time for all activ 
ities. Each ^section, structured, informal and parent education activities, 



^ will dast abdut 30 minxes. .Remember too, .that although y«u 'have spenta 
-v. great deal of time planing a'perfect home visit, fhirtgs can happen that are 
out of your qontPft]. BE FLEXI BLE! Flexibility is a, key requirement 4 for ' a 
home visitor. Last but mast; importaht, rememier' that the ^cus of the home 
, yisip should be. the parent. The only way to effectively reach a child in 

the home-based o*ptioy is through .the parent. Give the parent all the skills 
• you have working tfith children and your home visit .will be a^auccess. 
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ORGANIZING A CASELOAD ^ 



"Helj|! How does a home \tfsitor keep her sanity?" Organization- j^s the Vp\ 
tet's look at several factors that can 'work for you- 



Supplies 



you. 

-> i 



Your agency ^ill provide most supplies that you will need ^to complete hor. 
visits. They may not, howevej, provide you with a large tote bag - a hone, 
visitor necessity. Choose one that is made of sturcfy canvas, has reinforced 
corners and sports several pockets on the outside. Certain essentials should 
be kept in the bag at all times: 1 box crayons, pencils, supply of 'paper, • 
glue, 1 right and,.l left-handed children's scissors, several simple books, ' 
peabady. chips in a variety of 'colors, several cube blocks in each color, 
magMr markers , a simple^ game (i.e., Fish) and gummed stickers. At the end of 
each day you will remo've additional supplies used that day and replenish with 
items needed the next. • ■ ■ 

Paperwork *' 

* • 

Don't get behind! Jhat's the^best advice that you can get'. Some horce 
visitors prefer to complete their paperwork, on a daily basis, others on a 
weekly schedule. Letting paperwork go longer than one week can spell disaster 
Your agency should havje allowed you time for completing your paperwork. Take 
advantage of it.^ / - 

Keeping a worjcinjj file for each child helps organize many home visiters. 
-JEhe workir*g file shoul^Jficlude the child's checklist.' The recording forr.s * 
Fused for determining J^^BBfability atld compliance (i.e., the home visit 
report), *the act^vit^^^BI for the next visit, a Supply of blank activity 
sheets and any "otHfer pertinent information regarding the child and family. 
The workihg file, sflbuld not include any of the child's pemtanent records 
pf health, income eligibility, etc. « At the start of each day the home 
visitor picks up the files of the Children whom^he will see that day. 

* - 4 A 

Aflbther helpful device that many iypme visitors ueeis their personal 
notebook. "What each visitor^writes in it Is entirely up to them/ But there 
always seems to be something that needs to be written down with no place to 
write; it- * 

Schedules . ^ , 

Scheduling .is probably the most difficult of all to get organized.. How- 
ever, once it's in place, it^ seldoln changes ^and , a good schedule becomes a- 
very useful organizational tpol.^Two inajor factors to look at when developing 



schedule arej (1) What are the geographical locations of the families? 
and (2) Which parents have the least flexibility in their schedules that 
must be worked around? Try to schedule toffee home visits each day. ff you 
must, four visits should be the maximum for a day. Allow enough time be- 
tween visits for sufficient time lor travel and to review y6ur plans £or 
the next honve-visit. Save time between hoine visits "0£ at the end of the 
day to write down activity ideas and Xo begin planning for next week. Try 
to keep one slot open the last day of the week to reschedule missed visits. 
Be sure ifo I6ave a weekly schedule at the agency. If a family cancels a 
home visit; it will save time if you can be reached before going to the home. 
In addition, someone should know how to locate you in case of emergencies. 



Planning 



Planning time should be included in your schedule. In addition, don t 
forget that the parent will be doing some planning with you for each follow- 
ing visit. You qan see that it is essential to ^g«Ve a parent a good frame- 
work for planning activities for .children, Timfe spent at the beginning of 
the program is an, investment that pays high returns for both you and the * 
family,. (Keeping the developmental checklist updated will also help to, make 
you $n efficient planner, 0 

.No one said honje visiting was easy. Stay on top of things and get 
organized is the best advice any home visitor can get. Your home visits 
will be" better fQr it; 
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HIRING HOME VISITORS 



» w 

Wanted: HomeWlsitor with three years experience or training with young 
children. >ftrtt h^ve knowledge of, child development, Home-Based and Head 
Start philosophy/ adult teaching strategies. Must be flexible, 
dependable, enthusiastic, waijp, tactful and organized. .Must have verbal 
and writing ability, knowledge of. health, nutrition and safety principles 
and be familiar wAh community resources. Must have means of transpor- 



tation and "jbe willing to enter nine month contract. 



Looking for just the right person for a home visitor position can be a 
formidably task. The job' becomes more efficient and effective if an agency 
has developed a prearranged format!" The procedure can be broken down to five 
step.g": * 



1. Get The Word Out 

Let people know you have^an opening. explicit enough so that job 

hunters know wtja* you're looking for. Besides the usual newspaper 
ads and posters'hung around your center and the community talk to 
people. Often current staff will know of parents who have or have 
had children enrolled in the program who would be likel^ prospects. 
Former ^parents are often ideal candidates for the job. 

2. Screen Applicants 4 

* r - 

* So you're swamped* ill th applications and obviously cannot interview 73 
people. What do you do? ^Conduct an initial screening to narrow 
down the number of most ^ eligible. ^Decide on some basic major 1 
criteria. Jor example, three years experience might be considered - 
a must £or the position. You might look at previous work experience, 
basic writifigvBkflls, availability cif references or whether the 
person is/was a Head Start parent. \(4 ter selecting several criteria, 
determine their importance and assign points Uf each. Go through 
each application awarding points according to^your scale.* Determine 
a- cut-off score and set up interviews 31th the top applic 



:op applicants < 



3. ' Interview Preparation 



The easiest way to prepare for the interview is to get all the 
materials you^will\eed for the interview together. To ensure that 
the right person gets the uj-ight information, you should develop two 
kinds of packets." The first, for each pAson on the interviewing 
commit tec, should .include a job description, a prepared list of> •* 
questions to^ask the candidate, an interview record sheet tofrate*' 
each applicant and a schedule of the interview. The interviewee' fc 
Job application *nd references should also be available to committee 
members ) * 
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The second packet should be developed for the interviewee.-, It 
should include a job description, some information about the home- 
% based program and a home visitor questionnaire^ This questionnaire ' 

can t>e designed to provide information regarding the applicant's 
ability with children, teaching philosophy, child management 
% ' techniques, ^adult teaching strategies, or how the applicant would 

react in specific situations. The applicant should be asked to * 
arrive prior to t^e interview to complete -.the questionnaire. 

, 4. The Interview *' s 

• « Your^program should 'determine an interview format. It should be in 

writing and readily available for interviews'. Your format might 
include some of the following: an explanation of the program 
philosophy and objectives, a description of the population served, 
^ flnd an explanation of the major job responsibilities and the inter- - 
' m view questions. To ensure a fair interview for each applicant it 
is important to ask the same questions "of each. Therefore it's ■ 
better. to have a list of predetermined questions. When interview- 
ing ask open-enddd questions. Say, as little as possible, to elicit 
in answer to minimize giving cues to the response you are looking 
for. ; * 

* 

5. Evaluation and Selection ' 

* j 

The time is here to make -the final* select ioK. Each committee member 
should rate the applicants separately according to their qualifica-* 
tions. Jf using ttye job interview record sheet scores sho/ld be 
totaled. Each committee member should choose the two cancudates 
of their choice. This should be based o*i the highest scores on the . 

• interview record sheet, evidence of home visitor qualities and per- 
sonal reaction to the/ candidate. Each person should state KjLs/her 

•reasons for the choices that were made. * 

* « • 

The group thetf discusses t"he top choices and decides on the best 
applicant. This person is offered the position. The other applicants 
should be notified in writing. Here again, it will be time saving 
to you if you have a .basic letter format tha£ can be personalized 
1 with peftlnent information and $ent to each of the other applicants. 

n • • • • 

Following a format similiar to Wis will make the job searching, ior .a 
home visfitor more enjoyable. It. is a tested time saving method to locate 
the right person for the job. Get your hiring procedures down to a science. 
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PERSONAL CAPACITIES 



#h addition to personal knowledge aqd experience, it is important that 
th* people who teach young children have specific personal capacities for - 
relating to them effectively.- From field observation of practioness and a 



review of .the literature, it is o^fcsib 
acities which are' essential complement! 
competence. 



This list is taken from {The CPA P.rc 
Associate-A Guide for Train! 




; The following is a list o,f P 
ta^k force of 1 specialist .in ear 
that developed the CDA Competen 




e to name those qualities and cap- 
to the more technic^ aspects of 



gram; The Child Development 



nal Capacities developed by the same 
i'ldhood education and child development 



V 



To be sensitive to children's feelings and the qualities <of . young 
thinking* 



To be ready to listen 
meanings 



children in order to understand their 



To utilize non-verbal forms and to ada^t adul£ verbal language and 
ptyle in order to maximize communication with the children 

To be al>le to protect orderliness without sacrificing spontaneity 
and cXlld-like exuberance 



To be perceptive of individuality and make positive usff of individ- 
ual' differences within the child group 
» » 

To be able to exercise control without, being threatening 

v , 
To be emotionally re'sppitsiye , taking pleasure^ children's suc- 
cesses, being supportive for their troubles and failures 

To bring humor and imaginativeness into the group situation 

To feel "committed to maximizing the child's and his family's 
strengths and potential* 
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H0M11 VISITOR HUALTTIFS 



The Home Visitor ^CDA candidate, i*n addition to demonstrating competence 
in all the Functional Areas should possess not only the personal capacities 
listed for all CDA candidates/but also qualities specifically related to 
his/her role as a home visitor. Below is a partial list of Home Visitor 
qualities taken from the Hone Visitor Competencies developed by High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation. 



Home Visitor^ftalities • 
1. Adaptability 

Adjusts 'plans to individual parent and child abilities 
, Arranges schedule to fit family needs H 

J 2. Emotional distance 

• s . ' - 

.\ Does not get too personally involved^ with families 
r . Does not take their problems home 

Keeps own personal problems, inhibitions separate from job 

3. * Good model for families 

Has £00<i standing in^community/good model for families 
4 ' . Appearance is neat and well-gVoomed » 
Interested in own learning and personal growth 

I * 

4., Warmth 

T Makes friends' with family, establishes rapport with adUUlts and 
kids * 
" * . "Shows empathic concern, not sympathy 

5. Mutual respect 1 

Does not pusKxtfalues on families 
y * Does not allow faraifies to push values on him/her 
. 4 Maintains confidentiality of relationship 
Respects family's privacy . ¥ 

6. * Encourages independence x , , 

Recognizes and magnifies family strengths 
Encourages. family self-sufficiency 
• * • Builds mothers 1 self-confidence, sense of self-worth 

; • 7, Plans cooperatively 

J ' , . Involved family in setting* goals, making plaOs jointly ~ 

\ # 

8. Effective communication 

. . Can.communicate at parent's level, and Bt child's level 
( . Can communicate family needs to professionals 
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'9. Knowledge • \ 

1 - - / ' " X 

V Understands home education, enhancing role o& parent tis primary 
educator 

. * Knoys^hoV'to help families improve their ntaterial well-bein^ 
9 . Has knowledge of principles of emotional' well -being that apply 
* to *b®ih parents and children 
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HOME VISITOR OBSERVATION 
AND ASSESSMENT SCALE 



For CDA trainers working tflth 
home visitors. > 

* • 
Prepared by Craig R, Loftin 
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HOMF VISITOR -OBSERVATION AND ASSESSMENT SCALE 



\ 

* 

> The expansion of the CDA Credentialing System to include *Home Visitors 
represents a new challenge for CDA training institutions. The* experience 
that you have had providing meaningful training to CDA Candidates in the 
past certainly will be valuable as you become involved with Home Visitors. 
None the less, the nature and scope of Home visiting is considerably 
d^ffetent than that of working with young children and their parents in - 

; center based program. If the assistance that you- will ^provide to this 
ew class of candidates is to truly result in positive change in their 
service delivery, it is essential that you 'become aware of the demands of 
their positioft and develop a tracking system that will ensure that your 
efforts are meeting the needs of the individual home visitor.^ 

c 

Thi s section is intended to provide a framework in which the CDA trainer 
can develop an individualized training program for the candidates with ,whom' 
he/she works. The Home Visitor Observation and Assessment Scale (Figure I.)/ 
will serve as the system for familiarizing yourself with the home visitor's 
strengths and trainiM needs, establishing goals with the home visitor, an<J 
monitoring the home visitor's progress as he/she prepares for the visit of 
the Local 'AhBessment Team. , 

The job of the home visitor is unique in the field of early childhood 
education. Not only must he/she be competent in facilitating the growth and_ 
development of the young child, but, he/she must also have the skills and 
background for assisting parents to do the same. In addition, since the 
home visitor works in the homes of the families he/she serves, he/she is 
likely to encounter families in crisis and must help the parents work through 
the* difficulties they have if his/her assistance is sought.. 

1 * 4 4 

The task of the CDA trainer for home visitors is also unique. You must 

✓be able to provide individualized* training experiences to each home visitor. 
It is important that these experiences be based on observations made during 
actual home visits. This poses a problem: do you try to ot>5erve many home 
visits to determine the training needs of each home visit? Would this be 
practical? Would one home visit observation suffice to know whether the home 
visitor's performance is truly representative of his/her abilities? Addition- 
ally, home visitors 1 schedules, hours and work routine are necessarily flex- 
ible *to meet the needs of the families he/she serves. This requires that 
you be equally flexible in both scheduling observations and providing training 
experiences. You will want to streamline youV work, while ensuring that 
training is meaningful and competency Based. ' The -system discussed here can 

\ ' — - 
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be helpful as you address these and other concerns, but you must adopt it 
to your own training style ah well a,s the needs and interests df the can- • 
didates. ^' ^ 

When you first become involved with a program whose home visiting staff 
will participate in training, you will be k truck by the breadth of your task. 
Each candidate will be different and the training needs of each will vary. 
Some of the staff may have been working as home visitors for years. It is 
just as likely that others will be completely new to their positions. Some 
of the^ home visitors may have had extensive classroom experience, 'Others 
may have niver worked with children or parents before. Many of the home 
visitors may have^c^grees related to their work, while others will be bring- 
ing, the richness of their experience as parents to th^ trhining program. 
The wide variety of experience , training , and education will have to be 
managed so that the resources you provide each individual results in specific 
skill acquisition" and improved performance. * 

• / . . 

Home Visitor Observation and Assessment System 

If 

The Home Visitor Observation and . Assessment System will assist you system- 
atically observing the tome visitor as he/she works with a family. * Your ob- 
servations can then be used to design the training program" around the specific 
needs of the candidate, regardless of his/her background. 

TKe System consists of five basic steps that are carried out dffring the 
candidate's participation in training. Step 1 is the Pre-Assessment Obser- 
vatiqn and Conference. Daring this step, you will observe the home visitor 
making a home visit. Following the visit you <>ill* record your observations 
and then meet with the home visitor. This conf ef enc^&^serves as an opportunity 
to establifeh the goals of the individualized training ptogram fpr him/her. 
Once the training program has been developed, Steps 2,3, and 4 are carried 1 
otit by observing subsequent home visits to determine the hQme visitor's — — ^ 
progress toward achieving the goals that have been established for him/her, 
meeting with him/her to discuss the observations and planning strategies 
for movihg closer to the goals. The final step in the. System, Step 5, .is the 
assessment of the home visitor by the Xocal Assessment Team (LAT) . Thus , 
the system assists in determining the training needs of each home visitor and 
then guides the training process through to the final assessment and credential 
Ting. 



Pre-Assgssment Observation * r 

IJie initial observation that you make with the home visitor will be the 
most important. It is this observation tha£ will set tlie stage for all of 
the training activities tha£ will be developed, ^here are some simple guide- 
lines that can\make the initial observation productive, while minimizing 
phe discomfort that observations frequently cause:. , * 



Meet with the home visitor to ^rranfie the Pre-Assessment observation-. 
This meeting will be helpful in'establishing a rapport with the 
home visitor. * In addition to getting to know one another, use this 
meeting to explain the Home Visitor Observation and Assessment ^ 
System. , Establish clearly .that your role, and the use of the System 
is to help him/her identify his/her training needs and develop a 
plan for meeting tho§e needs. # 
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2. Schedule the /visit at Ifeast one week in advance. Your primary pur- - 
pose in making the visit is to identify the home visitor's 
strengths and needs. * So, give the candidate sufficient time to 
prepare "for the visit. This will increase the likelihood that he/she 

' will be aMe to demonstrate his/her optimal performance. By schedul7 
ing in advance, the home visitor will also have .at^ppportunity to 
prepare' the parent for your visit. 

3. ^Encourage the 'home visitor to select the. family that you will observe, 
To reduce * t(ne 'tension of this initial yis'it, lq*t the home visitor 
select the family he/she will be most comfortable having you observe v 
him/her^work with. 

.* 

Review all the documentation available on the family_to_ji£L^visited . 
' All quality Ijome-based ^*J^rams require certain do^umen tat i oh from , 
home visitors regarding the services proyided to'each family, as 
well as a home visit report that documents the/4ctivities presented 
(faring each home visit. Take a close look at ^11 of the information 
that the home visitor has compiled on the family that you will visit. 
This will give you a u feel M for the family, and familiarize you 
with the home visitor's work style. How does'' his/her curriculum 
planning style look? Is* he/she adequately addressing the child's 
total development? How does he/she plan -4n the^par^nt;' s active 
participation during the visit*? Questions such as these will help 
you focus in on certain aspects of the visit as you observe' it, and 
will give you clues about the home visitor's strength and need areas. 

5. Discuss the purpose of the observation visit with the home visitor 
just prior to leaving fdr the visit/ Inform the home visitor about 

•what yon hope to accomplish by making the visit. Let him/her know 
that you will use your observations as a starting place for the 
conference that you will have after the visit. Encourage the home 
visitor to ask questioife and to decide how you will participate in 
the visit.. Some home visitors like observers to actively participate 
in the visit, to join in and do activities^ Others prefer observers 
to do just th£t: observe quietly. Follow the home visitor's pre- 
ference on this matter. % m . 

6. During the visit, do not intervene. The home visitor expends 

* i considerable effort and energy establishing a rapport with parents 
when .beginning work with them. For -the home visitor to be effective 
with the parents he/she must have* demonstrated competence as well as 
a warm and friendly attitude that conveys trust and caring. It is 
important that this relationship is not undermined. You may ob- 
serve a home visitor carry out an activity in a way that you do not 
Approve of, or that you feel that you can improve on. Be careful 
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that you do mrt step in and offer suggestions during the visit. 
Rather, reserve your comments until>&fter you have left the home, 
and it is best left for the conference that you will have later. m 
Along this line, it is best that 'y° u do not record your observations 
during the visit. Keep careful mental notes of your observations 
and record them a$ soon after the visit^ds possible. * 
* , , — 

Preparing^ for Pre-Assessment , ' 

Before making the Pre-Assassment Observation, it is necessary to prepare 
the HVOAS.. (Home Visitor Observation and AssessTnetit Scale) Each candidate 
will have their own HVOAS for their participation in the training. To pre- . 
pare" the tfVOAS .you must first become familiar with the philosophy and ser- 
vice delivery methods of the program in' which <the home visitor works. Re-" 
view the Program Narrative closely and meet with the Director , "Education 
Coordinator and Home-Based Supervisor to discuss the goals of the program 
and the approach used by the program to meet the goals. - This is essential 
if you wish to objectively observe the home visitor's performance and es- * 
tablish training. objectives that are in agreement with the program phil- 
osophy. 

Once you ^re familiar with the program, review the indicators that are 
suggested for each of the Functional Areas within each Competency. As you 
make this review, pencil in those Indicators on each page of the HVOAS that 
you feel ,are most 'likely to represent behaviors that would be functional 
for this home visitor, given your current knowledge of him/her and his/her 
program. (Figure 2.) Additionally, include any others that are not sug- 
gested, but that you feel should be assessed during the Pre-Assessment Ob- 
servation, fcemember, the suggested Indicators are not intended to be all- 
inclusive, you raijst adapt^ them as necessary. 

With the HVOAS prepared, you are ready to observe the first home visit 
with the home visitor. Before you arrive at the home, show the home visitor 
how you have prepared the HVOAS, and £he Indicators that you will be con- 
sidering. Once you enter the home, put all of your papers aside and just 
enjfroy the visit and tTTe opportunity It "giyes you ro meet the parent and 
child. • ' * 4 



Pre-Assessment Conference 

After the home visit is over, review the HVOAS and score the home visitor 
performance as you observed it. The HVOAS is set up to allow easy scorin^^ 
that will enable you to interpret the scores as easily: 

1- *a score of 1 is used when there is nio evidence that the home visitor 
is competent at performing this behavior or skill. The opportunity 
presented itself during the visit for the home visitor to display 
his/her abilities regarding this Indicator, but the home visitor 
<Jid not make use of. the opportunity, or displayed competing behaviors 
* This would clearly be an area of intensive training need. - 



2- a score of 2 is, used when the home visitor's ability knd skill re- 
garding this Indicator's emerging. When opportunities*' were pre- 4 

^ • sented, the home visitor 'appropriately demonstrated skill, but 

fewer t;han 50% of the time. This is an area where the home visitor 
will require training to shape his/her skills and improve his/her 
performance. 

t 

3- a score of 3 is used to indicate that the hom£ visitor is skilled 

in regards to this Indicator. On the majority, of the occasions that 
yere presented during the visit, the home visitor demonstrated - 
^proficiency in demonstrating his/her ability. While some train7i>gN^ 
is needed' to prepare the home- visitor for'the LAT assessment, he/she 
is well on his/her way to masteriag this- skill- 
• . - 

t^ COre of * is used whe^jthe home' visitor is sufficiently skilled 
-^that he/she is ready for the LAT assessment on this^ndicator . On 
all occassions, the home visitor demonstrated that 'he/she has 
- mastered the skills xelat6d to this Indicator. No further training 
is- required . ^ 

?- in the event that there was no ofrpo > rtyiiity to observe the home A 
' visitor's ability dp- relation to a specific Indicator, score ?. 
This will serve as a visual cue that you will need to search for 
evidence of the home visitor's ability during subsequent observe* 
tions. r 

By simply marking in the appropriate column, according tonyour observat- 
ions, you will be able to tell at a glance the areas of strength and need of 
the home visitor, and the specific skills or*behaviors that you may nefed to 
foc.us in on as you begin your training relationship with him/her. 

After the HVOAS has been scored, fill in the first page of the Pre-Asses^ 
sraent Conference Form. (Figure 3.) On this page you need only list the 
general strengths a n8 needs that you identified in each Competency. You will 
share this form with the homeWisitor when yod meet for the Pre-Assessment 
Conference, and it is necessaty, therefore, t to make your comments specific 
and clear. ' 

• "* 

Schedule Pre-Assessment Conference with the home visitor after the 
-observation as.soon as pdssible to ensure'that the information you will 
discuss is fresh and relevent. During this meeting you will want to provide 
the home visitor with a copy of the Fre-Assessment^ Conference Form you 
fcave prepared and a copy^of the HVOAS. The home visitor will keep these 
copies as they will be helpful to him/her in tracking his/her own progress. 

Explain to the home .visitor how you have prepared *the HVOAS and the P>e^ 
Assessment Conference Form and allow him/her ample time to review the mat- * 
erials that you have prepared and to ^become familiar with your comments. 
As you discuss the comments, Stressing the positive aspects of the visit you 
identified will b£ helpful to the home visitor, when working "in need areas. ' 
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Discuss* each of the Indicators* th^t- you have listed in the HVOAS for that 
^ * home visitor that were used *to evaluate his/her performance. Describe the , 
type of evidence you leaked for to illustrate competence. Encourage the home 
^ visitor to offer his/her interpretation of his/her performance and ways that 
lie/she feels th$t he/she'is or is. not competent in relationship to eacl^of 
the Indicators. * * 

♦.The discussion that you have with the hoipe Visitor will be helpful as 
you develop agreement vffth the home visitor during the conference as to 
tfie training program that you will prepare for him/her. The first step that 
you will nfeke to establish the ^greemepjL^s to determine the Indicators that ' 
will be used to measure the home V^ftor T s performance during subsequent 
observations. The second Rage tft/xhe Tre-Assessment Conference Form can be 
used for this purpose/ (Figure 4.) - 

Using the Indicators that you have penciled in on the HVOAS, decide with 
- the home visitor wtyLch of those truly reflect his/her ability in each of 
the Functional Areas. You would also vwant to generate other Indicators that 
might be useful in assessing the home visitor's competence that may -not have 
been included in the HVOAS. As the list[ of Indicators is developed, write 
thera in on the sheet. Once completed, tfiis list will be transferred to the' 
HVOAS for, & that holfre visitor, and' will be psed for guiding future observations 
antf making training decisions. ' 

As you meet with the home visitor during the Pre-Assessment Confefencfe, 4i 
you will also wish to establish preliminary objectives for the training pro- 
gram. You will have alredoy-discussed in detail the strengths and needs tha£; 
you identified during the observation, and will have a good feel for the hotne 
visitor's perception of his/her performance, abilities #nd needs. Utilize 
this knowledge to help the home visitor establish objectives fcTr the up- 
coming training peritfrlL * v 



The Training Plan section the System will *be helpful as you prepare 
the objectives with t»he home visitor. On the first page of the Training Plan, 
(Figure 5.) list the Competency and Functional Area in which the ,home visitor \s 
work will begin. You /may wish to begin working in more than one (Smpeteacy, / 
more t^n one Functional Aitea, x>r bothj ThisrLs a decision that you wiAi 
have to make with the home visitor. Try to remember though, that wben^estab- 
lishing the initial objectives you will want to set objectives- on which the 
home visitor -is surely to experience success. This will^increase the like- 
lihood that the home visitor will greet your future ^counters with enthusiasr. 
and vill> set th6 stage for parking in areas that are touch more diffi^it^for^/ 
f- him/her. Therefore, you wftft'ttant to set objectives for the hbmeWisftor 

in the Competency an<^ Functional Areas , in which he/she has more sjcill. Set 
only the number of objectives that both you and ttua hojjre visitor feel are 
attainable within the time frame that yqu agt'ee upon. / This 'time should be 
limited tt> the timV between your Pre-Assessmeqt; Conference and the next 
observation that you schedule* 

With the Specific Objectives s«; use page 2 of the Training Plan 
(Figure 6.) to plan t£e course of action that the home Visitor' sFiould follow 
to work onv improvitffe* his/her performance of the objective. All that you need 
** do here is.s^cify the objective from page 1 that you will address and gen- 
erate the resources that the home visitor will have to interact with in order 
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to work. on the objective. These resources may be anything from reading 
specified literature to observing another home visitor making a home visit. 
It way involve preparing part of the portfolio or 'just discussing certain 
material with a knowledgeable, individual . It is also necessary to list, be- 
feide the resource, the person that will be responsible for providing or ac^v 
qpiring the resource for the hame visitor. Most often this person will be 
you or the home visitor. • * — . 

Once the Training Plan is prepared for the upcoming period, you have 
finished the Pre-Assessment Conference. You have objectively evaluated the 
skills arid needs of the home visitor, have discussed your observaticJhs vjth 
him/her, and laid out a plan for correction problems that will prepare the 
candidate for credentialing. ^ 

After you have completed this process for all of the "home visitors at a 
program, you will be able to develop somewhat of a profile for the entire group 
by comparing the scores of e^ch home visitor in each of the Competencies and 
Functioi>al Areas. Tpis will be helpful in -determining the types of training 
afid technical asg^tance you could plan and provide for the entire group and 
for sOb-groype^within the local program. 

« ■ 

Making Sub seq^ertt Observations of Home Visitor Performance 

xm . ■ ; 

You* are well on your way with the home visitor now! Each observation 
visit that you make with him/her now will assist you in shaping his/her skills. 
Follow the same guidelines provided for making the Pre-AssesSment Observation 
when you make subsequent visits. Just as you waited to record your observations 
until after the visit then, you should wait during these visits as well. 

After the visit, Vheh you have recorded the scores in theNw^AS, write 
up your reactions to the visit on the Comments and Recommendations form. 
(Figure 7.) Here, record the Competency, Functional Area and Indicator t# 
which your comment will pertain. Then state your comment briefly and clearly. 
You need not be concerned with writing long narratives sinte you will have 
an opportunity to share these comments with the home visitor » later. Mato< 
an -effort* to remark about the positive aspects of the visit as weUas^our 
concerns.' Be certain to comment about the progress, or lack of progress, 
that y 0 ou noted toward meeting the Specific Objectives that you and the home 
visitor set during the Pre-Assessment Conference. 
■ 

As soon after the ob^rvation visit as possible, meet with the home 
visitor to discuss your conservation^. Share the HVOAS with him/her, (3f\d en- 
courage him/her to transfer your scores to his/her copy as you discuss them. 
Give -the home visitor a copy of the Comments and Jlecommendatiqns form that . , 

you* have prepared to help clarify your Sfeores, 

Using the outcome of yqur discussion, review the Training Plan to de- 
termine whether or not the objectives that were established during your last* 
meeting have been met* This information together with your more recent 
observation will assi you and tfy^ home visitor establish new objectives for 
the upcoming period. "Cj 

y ■ • ' 
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Together, in all, you will make fbur observations of the home visitor's 
performance* In this way, you will be facilitating the grovfth and development 
of the home visitor's skills over a period of time that v/ill prepare him/, 
her for c*edentialing, and even more importantly , assist him/her in more 
adequately providing service's to famflies as an early childhood/f amilr 
professional* • ™ 
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Home Visitor -Observation and Assessment Scale 
CDA Resource Center 

• Pre-Assessment Conference* Form 



Candidate: 
Program: 



Trainer : 



Date of Initial Observation: 



I. List areas of strength in each Competency: 



t7 



* 

II. List areas of, neecl in each Competency: 



4 ' 
4 
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III. Together with Candidate, generate Indicators to be developed, in each 
Competency: * 



Competency 


Functional Area 


Indicator 


— — 
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Home Visitor Observation and Assessment Scale 
■ 

Training Plan 



Candidate: 
Da£e : 



. Program: 
Trainer: 



I . Go a 1 s 



Competency 



Functional Area 



Specific Objectives 



\ 



1 



Date Achieved 



II., PLm 



j :>p^;b-j. Pc«,ourco3 required Lo meet objective 



Person responsible for providing resource 
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Candidate 



Home Visitor Observation and Assessment Seal. 
CDA Resource Center 

• Comments, and Recommendations 
Observation 
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HOME VISITOR OBSERVATION AND ASSESSMENT SCALE 
• • CDA RESOURCE CENTER 



^ Candidate:. 

Program: 



Entry Date:. 
Trainer: 



Observation Dates; 

1. (Pre-Assessmfnt) 

2. 

3. . 

4. * 



HOME VISITOR OBSERVATION AND ASSESSMENT SCALE 
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CDA RESOURCE CENTER 



Candidate:. 
Program: 



Entry Date:. 
Trainer: 



Observation Dates: 

L(PRF-/\sSF9^p NT ) 

2, 

,3,_j 



Competency I.: To Establish and Maintain a Safe, Healthy 1 ) and Predictable Learning LnvinJnmont 



onmont 



Functional Area^Indica tor 



Observation 1 



T 



1. Sctft 



Observation 2 



TT 



Observation 3 



Observation 



Healthy 



3. Predictable 
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Competency II. ? To Advance Physical, Social and Intellectual Competence 




Competency II.: To Advance Physical, £pcial and Intellectual Competence 



FoncHona] Area/Indicator 



0. Creative 
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Observation 1 

2~r tt 



Observation 2 



1 i 2 



n r 



Observation 3 



\ I 2 



Observation A 



I j 2 ' 3 



_ X 



Tq Build Positive Self-Concept and Individual Strength ' 



ftunctAonal Area/ Indicator 



jfc Spif -Concept 



Observation 1 



11 



, Observation 2 



T 



i — r 



* " i 



' 4 



Observation 3 



1 



3 J f] 



Observation 4 



_: l 



fO. Xndi vidua*! Strength 
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Home Start Training Centers- 

s 

The seven Home Start Training Centers for the , Hone-Baaed approach are 
located regionally. The staffs of these centers will gladly assist you 
in all phases of your Home-Based program... from initiation through 
evaluation.' \J 

Home* Start Training Center 
925 24th St. 
Parkersbtirg, WV 26l0l 
- (304) 485-7404 

Serves Regions I, II, Hi; Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
- Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia 

Publications : 

Home Visitor Tra i ning Manual compiled by Bernice Andrews. 1976. 
$5.00. 

How To... A Handbook for Head Start - Available this fall. 
> Home Based Visitors - Available this fal^ 
Stepping Stones to Better Health - Avallaitae this fall. 



Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative . 

P.O. Box 279 ' ♦ 

Tazewell, TN 37879 

(615) 626-9270 

'Serves Region IV: * Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky ,- Mississippi , 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee* 

Publications : 

The Portage Guide to Early Education , Bluma Shearer , Frohnan, and 
Hilliard. 1976- $42.00. Published by Cooperative Educational 
Services, Agency #12. 

The Portage Parent \Pro gram , Boyd, • Stauber , Bluma. 1978. $12.00 
1 Instructor's Set, $zOo Parent Reading Set. 

Parents Guide to Early Education , Bluma, Shearer, Frohman , Hillard, 
1976. $15.00. Cooperative Educational Services, Agency rl2. 

Slide Tape Presentation r Available this fall. 

A Head Star t at Hom e - Available this fall — 

The Hea r t of Home Base - Available this fall. 
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Serving Handlcappe4 Children in Home, Based Head Start , Boyd, Richard; 
& Julia Herwig, Ed., Available from RAP, free to Head Start Pro- 
grams . 



ARVAC, Inc. 

p.o. box nio 

Russellville, AR ~ 72801 
(501) 968-6493 

Serves Region VI: Arkansas, Lousiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 

» 

Child/Family Development Prdgram Nebraska Panhandle Community Action 

Agency^ 
1840 Seventh Street 
P.O. Box 340 * ~ 

Gering, NE 69341 
(308) 436-5076 . 

Serves Region VII: Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 

B£ar River Community 'Action -Agency/Millville HSTC 
495 East Fifth South 

Logan, UT 84321 ^ 
(8X>1) 753-0951 

Serves Regions VIII, X: Colorado, Mona tana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
t 

* 

# 

Center for Family Focused Programs 
1724 Santa Clara Avenue 
Alameda, CA 94501 
(415) ^865-0733 

Serves Region IX:- Arizona, California, Hawaii, Nevada, Pacific Trust 
Territories 

Publications: . 

A (guide For Carrying Out Family Child Assessment in HomeH3gsed He&d 
m Start .Programs , Heffron, Mary Claire. 1980. Incidental Curriculum, 
handouts ♦ * 
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The Bibliography is divided into the following sections 



Program' Descriptions 
Handicapped 

Ages 3-5 s — 

Bilingual 

Infants and Toddlers 
Gpmbination 

Working wth Adults 

Curriculum 

0 

ERIC Information f**^ 

Many of the citations in the bibliography are only 
available through the ERIC system. This section 
provides information on ERIC and on orderir\g ERIC 
. documents. 
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• Program Descriptions: Handicapped ' • 

Hoyt, Jane Hauser. "Something Special in Portage." American Education , 1976 : "19-2 4 

A highly successful program for educating handicapped preschool children 
in rural Wisconsin is described. The importance of training parents 
to help their children develop basic skills is emphasized. 

Stack, Patricia Marie. "In Our Program — Everyone Gets into the Act. M Volta Review 
1973: 425-30 pp. . . % ' " 

The Home Visiting and Parent Education Program at De Paul Institute in 
Pittsburgh takes' the teacher into the home situation in an atiezpt 
ito involve the entire family in integrating the deaf preschool 
child into his natural world. 

Kysela, Gerard M. The Early Education Project: A Home and School Approach for 
Infants and Pre-School Chi ldren Exhibiting Developmental Hapdicaps . W.978. Alberta 
Univ., Edmonton., Centre for the Study of Mental Retardation. 423 pp. Available 
through the ERIC System. ED 175 564. 

This Early Education Project consisted of a home and school -approach 
* to early intervention with. moderately to severely handicapped children. 
A home based parei>t training program incorporating an infant teaching/ 
learning intervention system was combined with a school based class- 
room project for toddlers to provide instruction in early childhood 
skills and knowledge. 

♦ 

Jelinek,- Janis A.; Flamboe, Thomas C. The Wyoming Infant Stimulation Program — 
Go WLSSpp Young Baby, Go WISP . Apr. 1979. 21 pp. Available through the ERIC 
..System. ^£1)^171*090. ' 

♦ The Wyoming~T^f ant Stimulation Program (WISP) provides a comprehensive 
^preschool progf^n utilizing both center-based and home-based intervention 
for handicapped preschool children (age 0-3 years) and their families 
in rural Wyoming. 1 

Becker, Jane L. ; And Others. Project P.A.C.E.: Participation of Private Agencies 
in Homebound Special Education Programs . Apr. 1976. 27 pp. Available through 
the ERIC System. ED 122 537. 

Presented ^re* four papers on Project PAC^ (Parent Action in Childhood 
Education), a homebound early childhood program designed to demon- 
^ strate the value of early .education for developmentally delayed 
ch'ildrerr (birth to 6 years old). 



Peni/ton, Eugene. An Evaluation of the Portage Project:' A Comparison of a 
H offe-Visit Program for Multiply Handicapped Preschoolers and Head Start Program . 
1975, 14 pp. Available through the ERIC System. €D 112 570. 

Evaluated was the effectiveness of the Portage Home Visit (PH\ T | Parent 
^Pro^ram in improving the IQ's, and motor, language, adaptivefand 
personal-social developmental skills of 36 multiply handicapped 
developmentally delayed preschoolers in rural Wisconsin during 36 
consecutive weekly sessions^ Home trainers provided parents with 
technical assistance, an instructional model that included a pres- 
criptive precision teaching approach using positive reinforcement, 
and information on how to record the children's performance in regard 
to the prescribed activities. 



Thurmon, Christine' EXTEND : Exercfises to Encourage Development. A Program 

of Parent Involvement . Apr. 1980. 6 pp. Available through the ERIC Svstem. 
ED 188 423. 

The' Exercises to Encourage Development (EXTEND) Pr^ram for devel- 
opmental ly delayed students is described and evaluation results 
$ * ' presented. Designed to provide attention to the child with devel- 

opmental lags in the areas of motor skills, perceptual sensations, 
or expressive-receptive language, the program attempts to prevent 
potential academic problems. 

Glovinsky, Ira; Keller, Jackie. ^A Description of the Hawthorn Center Earlv 
Intervention Program . Apr. 1980, 29 pp. Available through the ERIC Svstem. 
ED 188 391. 

An early intervention prdject for preschool handicapped children is 
described. Specific program goals (including improved functioning 
in social, emotional, communication", and preacadenic area) are 
-'listed, and roles of the interdisciplinary staff members are 
considered . . 

Currie, Robert \J.; And Others. Lights, Camera, Action: The FEATT Story/ The 
Project for Facilitating Educational Achievement Through Telecommunications . 
Final Report . 1976. Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. Purdue Achievement Center 
for Children. 73 pp. Available through the ERIC System. £D 125 614. 



The Project for Facilitating Educational Achievement Through Tele- 
communications (Project FEATT) attempted to demonstrate the efficacy 
of televised instruction in a 'home-based garly childhood education^ 
program for handiffapped children. After creating instructional 
television programing and providing outreach services for users, the 
project carried out extensive research on its effectiveness, 

Morlan, Donna; And Others. Television ^nd Parent Education: An Educational 
Revolution. Mar. 1976. 7 pp.* AvailaBre through the ERIC System. ED 122 844., 

In 1974, the Facilitating Educational Achievement through Tele- 
communications (FEATT) project began a Study to test the efficacy 
of specially produced video cassettes to teach parents of severely 
handicapped* children how to instruct their children in basic psycho- 
motor skills, ^ 

W * 

Smiley, Constance J. ; And Others. Replication of an Inter-Disciplinary Approach 
to Early Education of Handicapped ^ildren '0-3 Years" ! 1975. Teoria Association 
for Retarded Citizens, 111.: United Cerebral Palsy of Northwestern Illinois, 
Peoria. 203 pp. Microfiche copy available through ERIC System.. Paper copy 
not available. ED 116 416. * . " ^ 

Presented is the guide to the Illinois project entitled "An In^er- 
Disciplinary Approach tg Early Education of Handicapped Children 
Ages 0-3 Years" which includes information on funding and public 
awareness, diagnosis and evaluation, child development-hone program, 
.speech and language, structuring the day program, job descriptions 
m and training, and* parent involvement. 
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Cadman, Lois A. Peech Outreach Project ^j A Program for Early Education of Child- 
with. Handicaps) . 1378-79 Final Report' , June 1979. Education Service Center M 
Region 9, Wichita Falls, Tex. 142 pp v .Available through the ER^C System/ ED 185 783, 

Document provides seven appendixes c/ontaining information on the 
> PEECH (Program for. Early Education of/children with Handicaps) OatTSTach 

Project. 11/ 

Brown, Dennise; and' Others*, ^tye Oregon. Project for Visually Impaired and Blind 
Preschool Children (O^Project)*\ Preliminary Edition. 1978. Jackson County 
Intermediate Ecfucation Etf^Ctict , Kedf otd , Oreg*. 461 pp. Microfiche copy avail- 
able through kKIC System.' Paper copy*available from Jacksonlfiounty Education* 
Service District, 101 N. Grape ; Bedford , Oregon 97501 ($50.0(j Vjcludes shipping). 
ED 175 190. ' , \ \ 

The Oregon Project for Visually Impaired and Blind Preschool Children 
(OR Project) materials are designed primarily for use by teachers ,or „ 
counselors working with visually impaired and blind' ^Teschool child-^ 
ren and their parents in the home. The OR Project contains a manual, 
skills inventory, and descriptions of teaching activities. ' - 

' i 

Boyd, Richard D. Acquisition and Generalization of Teaching and. Child Manage- 
ment Behaviors in Parents of Preschool Har^icapped Children: A Comparative t - 
S tudy, Final Report . Oct. 1978. Cooperative Educational Service Agency 12, 
Portage, Wis. H6 pp. Microfiche copy avaCl^&i^through ERIC System. Paper 
copy available from C^perative Educational Service)tgency 12, Portage Wis . 
ED 163 737. 

The document reports oif a 3-year research project to measure the 
acquisition and generalization of teaching and child management- 
behaviors by parents of preschool handicapped children enrolled in 
the Portage Project. 
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Daniel J. APlan for the Evaluation of art Early Childhood Intervention 
Handicapped Children. Oct. 1976. 36pp. Available ttjrpugh the ERIC System. 



139 127, 



P rese nted is a plan for evaluating Project KIDS (Kindling. Individual 
DyVFiopment Systems) , a model program for developmentally delayed 
and physically handicapped infants, toddlers, preschool children, and 
4 their families. Jthe KIDS program is described as providing services 
in a home-based training program, center^b^sed infant stimulation * 
classes, and school-based early childhood class units. 

Weber,. Susan J.; And Others. The Portage Guide to Home Teaching .' 1975.. 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency 12, Portage, Wis. 129 pp^ Microfiche 
popy available through ERIC System. Paper copy available from Cooperative 
/ Educational Service Agency 12, Portage, Wis. ED 189 785. 

r ' - ■ . 

The guide provides information on procedures usfed^ in the Port3g£ 
Model, an early, home intervention program for rur&l preschool 
children with all types of handicapping conditions as well as 
children functioning within the i^orma^ range . 



Montgomery", John'D.; And Others. Staff Development, I^nual PI I 
Stimulation. The Ma r sha ljltuyn Project 
School System, Marshalltown , Iowa 



Hore, Parent /Child 



from 



(L975). Marshalf^Poweshiek Joint County 
Dept.^fef Special Education. 212 pp. \ Available 
ERIC System. ED 111 830/'* * 

The Marshalltovn «fltfbject was created to facHltate individualized 
prescriptive teathiag of prel&hool^iandicapped and 'educationally 
deprived children at" JiomeJ>a£ed upon results of the t Marshallto'..n 
Behavioral Development * Profile This staff development manual aids 
in the identification of the skills -and knowledge neces^ar^ for, the" 
home staff t<3 functioh effectively with tt|g training staYf/, parents,^ 
and child^n in, the hopie setting. 



Levitt, Edit'o; 'Cohen, Shirley.' Parents as Teachers: A Rat 



Parents in tfie Education of Their Young Handicapped Child 
" +4 °i New York,^N.Y. Hunter Coll. Special Education Developnn 
Available from the ERIC System.. ED 099-141. 




at^ ^ao^e foi 
mS^^enter , 



e for Ifr/olving 
1974. City Univ. 
29 pp. 



Igteer,. Micl 



This literature review highlights the need for parent intervention ^ 
programs in the education .of theirs young ' handicapped children. Sup- 
portive researches cited'from the .following areas: Rome-based 
progrSms for the^disadvantaged ; home-based programs for the handicapped; 
devel'opraental factors in cognitive dysfunction; motivation; and 
the parent as mediator. 

:haer; Browne, Noel. , "Educating DeveTopm en tally Delayed Children in 
Newfoundland:, How Home Visiting Specialists Teach Parfents to Teach. " Education 
Canada, Fall 1978: 12-15, 18 pp. ^ 

This program, based on' the Portage Project, serves 169 urban families 
with developmentally delayed children ages 0-6. In weekly visits, 
r a. specialist teaches parents to work with their children: * 

SLeer, Michael; Browne, Noel. "The Far East Salutes Wisconsin: Direct ae 
Services to Mentally Retarded Children in Newfoundland . ,! Education and ' TrajTTLn 
of the' Mentally Retarded ; 1978: 202-5 pp. 



T 



The Ulrect Home Services Program provides weekly services of houte* 
teachers called Child Management Specialists^fo approximately 145 
♦families with mentally Retarded -and developmentally delayed children 
* (birth to 6 years old). j s- * - 




Dudzinski, Deanna; Peters Donald L. ' /'Honwfc-Based Programs: 
Child, Care Quarterly , 1977 : 61-71 >JV : f V < / - 1 ^ 
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Describes various types of home-based programs. for young retarded * 

or severely ,handicapped children, identifying key element^and benefits. 
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Galbr'aith, Gary; And Others. r, lnterf acing an Inexpensive Homo CorputJL: to 
Videodisc: Educational Applfcations for the Hearing Impaired/' Ame rican 
A nnals of the Dea f. (Educational Technology for the f 80 ? s):" Sep*-. 1979 • 

'5*36-41 pp. ~ — r 

f ' 

^ Originally part of a symposium on educational media for the deaf, 

• the article describes the use of computer^ssisted instruction 

to teach young deaf and multiply handicapped .children. The 
microcomputer/videodisc interface is explained and the rrethotf 
of captioning the videodisc is discussed. Diagrams illustrate 
the process. 

Millard, Jean; Shearer, Marsha. "The Portage Project." Bureau ^iemosandur. , 
1976': 4-8 pp. 

Presented is a descript the Portage Project, an.ear^y inter 

vent ion program with a home-based delivery system which. serves 
163 children ^(0-6 years old) with exceptional educational needs % 

Shearer, Marsha S.; Shearer, David E. "The Portage Project: A Model for 
Early Childhood E<#Tcation ; " Exceptional Children, 1972 : 210-17 pp. 

^ Reported was a home-5ased intervention program* serving 75 pre- 
school multiply handicapped children (aged 0-6 years) living in 
a jural area. 6 

Boyd,- Richard D. "Systematic Parent Training through a Home Based Model." % 
E xceptional Children , May 1979: 647-48 pp. 

A systematic parent training program was developed within 
Portage Project Model, which provides weekly visits, by home 
teachers to families with *a preschool handicapped child. 




Program Descriptions: Ages 3-5 
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Levenstein, Phyllis. Home-Based Programs : Nightmare or Dream of the Future . 
Mar 1979. Family 2 erv ic e : A£so c ia t ion of Nassau County, Inc., Mineola, NY; ^~ 
State Univ. of New York, Stony Brook. -14 pp. Available through the ERIC 
System. ED 172 932. ' ' 

This essay discusses methodological and ethical problems in "the * 
implementation and evaluation of home-based intervention programs 
for young children and their families. 



v 



Gray, Susan "Home Visiting Programs for Parents of Young Children." 1 
Peabody Journal of Education , 1971: 106-11 pp. 

"Home-oriented Approach Set." Appalachian Advance , 1971: 1-2, 4 pp. 

Gordon, Ir? J. "Self Help Approach : Parents as Teachers." Compact, 
1969: 32-35 pp. > tL ^ === 

A Parent Edupati^n'Program is developed iniwhich a pazaprof essitfnal 
person teaches mothers a set of specific activities to enhance 
the intellectual and personal development of the child. 

Tawney, James W. ; And Others. "Using Telecommunications Technology to Instruct 
Rural Severely Handicapped Children/: Exceptional Chifdren , 1979: 118-25 pp. 

The project demonstrated that a minicomputer control system could 
serve a large nuijber of families simultaneously. Reliable tele- 
phonic data transmission between computer and home-based teaching 
machines was achieved, families accepted the placement of equip- 
ment in their homes^^a^d children interacted *with automated de- 
vices on a daily basis. * 

Bell, T. H. School Leadership and the Community . Apr 1975. 11 pp. Avail- 
able through the ERIC System. ED 111 525. 

* " • * 
The importance of using existing local elementary school facilities 
to benefit preschool children and *thei?r neighborhoods forms the 
basis for suggestions offered in this address. Reasons for using 
* a home-based approach (as opposed to $ center-based approach) in 
promoting v preschoolers' development are outline. Potential 

\ gains for the children and the community are stated in both human 
and economic terms. 1 

Alford, Roy W., Jr. Teaching' Mathematical Concepts to Rural Preschool Child- 
ren Through A Home-Oriented Program , Jg^n 1970* Appalachia Educational Lab.,,. 
Charleston, W. Va . 168 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 063 992. 

V Preschool children (ages 3,4 , *and 5) participating in the Appalachia 
Preschool Educational Program were^studied to determine if math- 
* * ematical concepts could be effectively taught through preschool 
, program accessible to rural children. The '34-week program consist- 
ed of '3 elements: (1) d daily h^lf-hour television broadcast, 
(2) weekly home visitations by. trained paraprof essionals , and (3) 
a traveling classroom which provided for weekly .group experiences. 



Connecticut Univ., Storrs. Educational Resources and Development Center. 

The Parent-Child Toy Lending Library. East Hartford Program . May 1975. 

83 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 123 796. - . * 

The Educational Resources and Development Center at the University 
of Connecticut conducted an evaluation of the Parent-Child Toy 
Lending Library Program for the towns of East Hartford and Man- 
chester. The evaluation Encompasses the following area^ the 
children's developmental progress, reactions of the children to 
toys, parent-child relationship , and parent evaluation of the 
Program. 

Children First, Inc., Washington, D.C. Status of the Home-Based Effor t 
Within Head Start . Jun 1977. 60 pp. Available through the ERIC System. 
ED 153 730. 

This status report is an attempt to provide a* comprehensive 
picture of Head Stajt home-based programs which aimed at helping 
parents ptovide children with the sime kinds of activities and 
% m support in thei? own homes that children would receive in any 

quality child development center. Appendices include lists of 
Home Start Training Centers; Head Start site visit consultants; 
home-b^fsed programs visited; ^and examples of the forms used in 
the survey,/ 1 t p 

Levenstein, Phyllis. Ilie <Bfch er-Child Home Program . Ma^l975. A3 pp. 
% ' Available through the ERIC System. ED 146 306. " » ' 

This paper provides a description and evalua£ion of the Mother- 
Child Program (developed by the Verbal Interaction Project) far 
prevention of educational disadvantage. The, program'c6nsists pf 
46 semi-weekly A hom6 visits by "Toy 'Demonstrators" in each of 
f twQ saven month program years /following the Ibcal school calendar 

Toy Demonstrators are former mother-participants who visit &rfw- 
income mother-child dyads during the child's third ^tfa^oTTft^year' 
of age. ^ 

» ... 

Levenstein. Ph^ll is. A Messa&e "f rbm Home: Findings from a Program 
Non-Re tarjded^ Low-Income Preschoolers , Feb 1975. ^4 pp. Available 
, the ERIC System. ED 146 305. . I 

This document describes the Mother-Child Home Program (MCHP) for' 
k prevention of educational disadvantage, prepared ]>y the Verbal * 
; Interaction Project. The MCHP consisted of 92 semi-weekly, half 
hour home sessions spread over two years by interviewers called 
"Toy Demonstrators." The latter were trained in non-didactic 
techniques to show a mother, by participating in play -sessions 
with her and her child together, how to interact verbally to 

the child's conceptual and sdcioemotional* development , 
commercially available toys and books as the curriculum 
s permanently aSsigned to the child. . * 
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Rffsenfeld, Anne H. Mother-Child Home Pr ogram. , Parent-Child Program Series-, 

Report No. 1 . 1978^ family Service Association of Nassau County, Inc., 

Mineqla, N.Y.; S^ate Univ. of New York, Stony Brook. 13 pp. Available ' 
through the ERIC System. ED 175 184. 

Part of a serig^ on early .childhood demonstration programs de- 
signed to, improve early parW-child relationships, stimulate * 
- m positive child development, \& prevent laCer behavior difficulties, 

the pamphlet describes the Mother-Child Home Program, in which 
low-income mothers are educated to become more effective develop- 
. mental guides for their 2 t6 4 year old children. 

• Verbal Interaction Project, Freeport, N.Y. McA/VIP: Mother-Child Home 
P rogram, of the Verbal Interaction Project . Sep 1978. 12 pp. Available 
through the ERIC System. ED 167 Z66. 

• This, report to the Joint Dissemination Review Panel* of the Office 

of Education and the National Institute of Education provides an - 
^ overview of the Mother-Child Home Program of jihe Verbal Inter- 
action Project; a voluntary, home-based early education program 
fdr low-income preschoolers (2- and 3-year-old children) , 

their mothers and other adults who provide pr.Lmary nurturance' 
for children. 

Levenstein, Phyllis. W Parent-Child Network: The Verbal Interaction 
Component . , Jun 1978. ijferbal Interaction Project, Freeport, N.Y. 25 pp. 
Available through the ERIC Systen*. ED 167 265. ' 



This presentation reports research' f indings which link children's 
social-emotional skills at .ages 4 and 6 to concurrent and antece- 
dent verbal interaction behaviqfs of their mothers. Forty-five 
low-income mothers and children who voluntarily participated in 
thp Mother-Child Home Program of the Verbal Interaction Project • 
( f * D 1972 tct 1974. were assessed by home visitors who modeled 
interactive skills in home play -sessions centered around gifts 
and toys and books. * 



Spriggs, Alice.. Holpe Orifnted Preschool Education . Apr 1976. 5 pp. Avail- 
able through the ERIC System. " ED 122 564. 

« > 

Described is the Appalachia tdu'cat ional Laboratory's Home Oriented 
' .Preschool Education (HOPE), program which began as a model ' 
.preschoojjfcfcgram and later shifted to development of support 
materials for use with young children/ Use in the program of 
paraprofes-sional hdme visitors, educational television programs' 
end weekly classroom experiences is noted, advantages 'of these 
approaches (6uch as .parent involvement) are listed, and positi^ 
results of the program are cited. > 
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vr'ExSutivl f d CrtherS P - H ° me S ' tart Evalu ^i on Interim Report 

,y_b_fcxe cutive Su mmary J^^_andjRg^^ 

• M Ca \ brid «' ^TT^W^e-E^ional Research" ound- 

134 32l! PP> AVailable throu iJ h the ERIC System.- ED 



_ This is an executive summary of the' interim report on National • 

n7l7 ?£« k alUa i 1 ° n ; J H ° me Start ' 3 fed " a Hy-funded 3-year 
Uy/2-1975) home-based demonstration program for low-income 

Iwi!;. WU !!.« t0 5 7 ear -° ld children was designed to enhance 
a mother s skills in dealing with her own children and to provide 
comprehensive social-emotional, health and nutritional services. 

ZiY^v FlrS V u InC " W " h *»8"». D.C. Directory of Training Programs for 

ZamjjLv^Focused Home-Based Child Bb^Aj^Tv^E ^f^ J ^~ L ' 

Available through the ERIC System. ED 153~733 / PP ' 

1 . i * 

fn™ nf 1 ^" 0 ^ U T S C pr °8 rams whlch specialize in providing some 
fonn of home-based family-focuse'd -child development training for 
parents, parent educators, agencies, professionals, adolescents 
and others. These programs were identified as possible supple-' 
' ZT ?,* C ° m P^« nts ^ the training offered by the' six regional 
federally funded Home%tart Training Centers (HSTCs) . The guide- 
describes the six regional programs as well as those offered by 
->:> other agencies, J 
\ 




Kapfer, Sherry. .Report_^S elected Session s from the "Parents fhnH^nH 
gatjPjLlty" Confe^cTTET^T-^^ 1^) Tl \ iW ^TT 



? e h L ^ SeS8i ° nS fr ° m the natlonal inference on 

Parents Children and Continuity" in May 1977 deals with topics 

, r d a e COncern t0 Homa Start (home-based) Programs and 
Lhild and Family Resource Programs. 
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C^ 13 H -; And Others. Na^ionalJ^oeStart Evaluation Xnterim- 

flf- A aS : i S ^ di - > ' ^ ^74T-AbTAi¥o7iaT es, Inc. Cambr dgf^ 
147 pp. Available through the ERIC Systte. ED 161 S43 * 



Si l»rl ^ documents on the evaluation of the National 
Home Stark (NHS) program this third year interim report -of case 
studies descries program efforts' and successes with 16 Home, 
J^lUrT thr ^f h ° Ut thG natlon ' A federally funded demon- 

(Tul Z r°VrT' f S ^ 3imed 3t P rovidin 8 home-based services- 
(such as health. educaHnn , , ... .9. 



t u L , , . ■ 1 - ulcu «* L providing nome-based servj 

(sucl^ as health, education, nutrition, psychological/socif 1 

oTIndlv dLVr 1 W Wlth r SCh ° 01 Chlldren - A - b ^ ef -'"tile 
of individual family* accomplishments within the program is pre- 
sented* and ^e program's operational procedures and methods of 
dealing with problems are examined. 
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Coelen, Craig; And Others. National Hone Start Evaluation Interim Report V: 
Cost-Effec tiveness Analysis .- Oct 1974. Abt Associates, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich-. 61 pp. 
Available through the ERIC System. ED 134 317. 

# . This volume, part of the* interim report on the National Home' 
Start Evaluation, includes cost of the 16 Home Start projects 
and outc<ipe data from the six summative sites. Findings and 
recommendations are presented on tfce intra-proj ect cost-effective- 
ness of Home Start and the cost-effectiveness of Home Start 
' as a Head Start option. * 

Deloria, Dennis: And Others. National Home Start, Evaluat ion Interim 
Report V. Executive Summary. Policy Relevant Findings and Recommendations . 
Oct 1974. Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. \l pp. Available through the ERIC 
System. ED 134 320. . * 
• • ■ * 

* This is the executive summary of the National Home Start Eval- 

uation Interim report. Home Start/ a federally-funded 3-year 
(1972-1975) demonstration program home-based for low-income 
families with 3- to 5-year-old children was designed to enhance 
a mother#s skills in dealing with her own children &nd to provide 
comprehensive social-emotional, health and nutritional services. 

Goodrich, Nancy; And Others. National Home Start Evaluation Interim Report 
V: Program Analysis . Oct^l974. Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. 166 pp. 
Available through the ERrC System. ED*134 319. 

• , 

This program analysis is part^ of the interim report on the 
National Home Start Evaluatioh. Home Start, a federally-funded 
3-year (J.972-1975) home-based demonstration program for low-income 
families' with 3- to 5-year-old children was designed to enhance 
a mother's skills in dealing with her own children and. to 
provider comprehensive social-emotional, health and nutritional 
y services. Chapters include information on methodology; data 
collection and analysis and on the three major Home Start program 
dimensions': Home Start families and staff; the program, and 
> services to families. 

r 

Goodrich, Nancy; And Others. National Home Start Evaluation Interim Report 
VI. Twelve-Month Program Issues, Outcomes and Costs . Mar 1975. Abt 
Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educational Research Foun- 
dation, Ypsilanti, Mick. 449 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 134 
.322 . 

This report assesses the progress of th* six summative Home Start 
projects as evaluation families completed their first twelve 
months of enrollment. Home Start, a *ederally-f unded 3-year 
(1972-1975) home-based demonstration program for low-income 
families with 3- to 5-year-old children was designed to enhance 
a* mother's skills in dealing with her own children and to^provide 
comprehensive social-emotional, health and nutritional services. 
"Findings are pfceSentfcd in three different parts of thfs volume: 
program qnalyfe-ia results; gummative evaluation results and •cost- 
effectiveness results. V 

\7 lo - 



Grogan, Marian; And Others. National Home Start Evaluation. The HogrflsbookT 
What Home-Based Programs 'Can Do with Children and Families . Mar T r 976. 
Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. 329 pp. Available through the ERIC S\stem. 
ED 134 316. * ' 

/ This volume, part of the evaluation of the Home Start Program is 
I an informal compilation of zhe ideas, experiences and insights 
( gained by members oPHome ^tarL^staffs during three yeacs 2t 
family-oriented education anftservices • This book is aimed 
primarily at administrators, sponsors, and directors of Head 
Start and similar programs who^re considering expanding their 
services' to include home visiting. Appendices include a director 
of Home Start demonstration programs and training centers, Home 
Start guidelines, and an index of exhibit Smrces. 

' i 

Love, John M. ; Mid Others. Natiorgl Home Start Evaluation Inter im Report 
VII. Twenty-Month Program Analysis and Findings . Mar 1976. _Abt Associates, 
Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti 
Mich. 402 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 134 315. 

i 

This interim evaluation report focuses on process (formative) and 
outcome (summative) data collected in spring 1975 on the National 
Home Start Program. .Home Start, a f edfirally-f unjded 3- year 
(1972-1975) home-based demonstration program for low-income 
% families with 3- to 5-year-old children was designed to enhance 
a mother's skills in dealing with herr own children and to provide 
comprehensive social-emotional, health and nutritional services. 

Deloria, Dennis: And Others'. National Home Start Evaluation Interim Report 
V: Sommative Evaluation Results . Oct 1974. "Abt Associates^ Inc. Cambridge 
Mass.; High/Scope "Educational- Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. 341 pp. 
Available through the ERIC System. ED 134 318. % 

These summative evaluation results aire part of the National Hotne 
Start Evaluation interim report.* Home Start, a federally-funded 
3-year (1972-1975^ home-based demonstration program for low-in- 
come families with 3-to 5-year-old children was .designed to 
enhance a mother f s skills in dealing with her own children and**to 
provide "comprehensive socfal-emotional, health and nutritional 
services. Included are reviews of psychometric analysis such as 
0 Preschool Inventory, Denver Developmental Screening Test , Child 

8-block ¥*$k, Child* Food Intake Questionnaire, Schaefer Behavior 
Inventory, Pupil Observation Chiecklist, High/Scope Home Envir- 
onment Scale, Mother Behavior Observation Scale, Parent Interviev ' 
and, 8-Block Sort. Task. 




Eanta,- Trudy W.; And Others. Evaluation of East Tennessee's Child Health 
and Development Project . Apr 197?; 29 pp. Available through the ERIC 
System. ED 176 882. 

•The Child Health and Development Project (CHDP) , a home-based 
^ early* intervention program operated in six East Tennessee counties 
provides well-child clinics, developmental evaluation, individual- 
ized early childhood education for disadvantaged children, and 
t training in parenting skills for their parents." 

* 

Love, John M.'; And Others. An Evaluation of the Home Start Training Centers 
Aug 1979. High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
194 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 184 717. 

The results. of an evaluation of the six Home Start Training 
Centers are presented in this report. Included are the* final 
research design of the Training Centers evaluation, findings, from 
, three sets of site visits, and results of questionnaires sent 

to (1) peopleovho participated in training, (2) their supervisors 
and (3) Head Start grantees and delegate agencies. 

Hess, Robert D. Effectiveness of Home-Based Early Education Programs . 
Sep 1976. 22 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 133 048. 

This paper summarizes evaluations of 28 preschool intervention 
programs designed to 1 train parents to prepare their young children 
for school achievement. 

Love, \ft5hn M; And Others. National Home Start Evaluation: Fina^ Report? . 
Findings and Implications . Mar 19?6. Abt Associates, Inc. CambrTdge7~Mass . 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Yps'ilanti, Mich. 78 pp. 
Available through the ERIC System. ED 134 314. 

These f inging§ and implications are part of th£ final report on 
the National Home Start Evaluation. Home Start, a f ederally-fundec 
3-year (1972-1975) home-based demonstration program for low-incorae 
families with 3- to ^-year-old children was designed to' enhance 
a mother's skills in dealing with her own childrm and tcr provide 
comprehensive social-emotional , health and nutritional services. 
The purpose of the evaluations was to' collect information on 
bot^the Home Start process and the program's effectiveness so 
that the Home Start experience could lead K> recommendations for 
future home-based programs. 



Off ice^o^Child Development (DHEW), Washington, D.C. Report oj a Ka/ional 
^C onference on Home Start and Other Programs for Parents and Children (National 
Conference on dome-Based Child Development Programs, St . Louis, Missouri, 
March 18-21, 19 75) . Max 197,5. 102 pp. Available through the ERIC System. 
ED 125 769. * * • 

This report of the National Cont#ren c *e on Home-Based Child Devel- 
opment Programs is intended to serve as a resource document to 
people' interested in developmental programs for parents a^d 
' children. 1 % 

Appalachia Educational Lab., Charleston, W> Va,; Jar West Lab. for Educat- 
ional Research and Development, Berkeley, Calif. Appalachia Preschool ■ 
Education program. Program Summary , Nov 1971. 6 pp. Available through 
the ERIC System. ED 125 749. 

.'J 

This document is the tenth in a series of 12 early childhood 
progranr descriptions compiled by the Far Vest Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development. The Appalachia Preschool' 
Program is a demonstration project designed to provide preschool 
. education for children from rural Appalachi^. The program consists, 
of three major components: a television, program, a home visitor 
program, and a mobile classroom program. 

Ray, Margaret Parkman; And Others., feftalysis and Modification of Hateirnal 
Teaching Strategies in Rural Poor Families. Final R^Tort E Sep 1973. 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. Cornell Research" Program i», Early Development 
and Education. 162 pp. Available through the ERIC System. EO 129 398X 

# 

T To examine the differences between mother-child interaction in ' 

middle class and in isolated rural poor families, a sample of 24 1 
rural poor and 12 middle class mothers ^were videotaped as, t^iey 
interacted with their preschool children in structured situations. 
As a result of the taped observations, a home teaching program 

• was developed to improve -the in forma tional resources and verbal ' 
interaction of rural poor mothers with** their children. The home- 
teaching program centered on changing rural poor mothers' ' 
strategies for interacting with their children from a question- 
asking to an information-providing strategy through a series of 
16 weekly one" hour visits to 12 rural poor mother 1 homes. 

Lombard, Avima D. HIPPY, A Home Instruction Program f€ rr-Pres^bopl Y oungsters . 
Jan 1980. 9 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 190 251. 

t This document describes a home-ba'sed enrichment program for pre- 
school children in Israel. The Home Instruction Program for Pre- 
school Youngsters (HIPPY) provides weekly packets of educational 
activities to mothers and their educaj^tally disadvantaged 
* children of 4 to 6 years of age. 
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Healy, Margaret I. . Mundelein-HICA Early Childhood Education Project. End- 
of ^Project Summary* . Dec 1974. Mundelein Coll., Chicago, IL. 36 pp. Avail 
able through the ERIC System. ED 107 365'. 

This summary report examines the finding of a home-based early 
chi^lhood education enrichment program designed to make it ^ 
possible for educationally disadvantaged children to £ope effect- 
ively with the demands of American schools and society. Back- 
ground information on the development and implementation of the 
• program and a discussion of the statistical data are included. 

Johnson, Vicki M.; O'Fallon, 0. K. Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative " 
Early Childhood Education Program. Evaluation Report . Jul 1975. Tennessee 
Univ., Knoxville. Bureau of Educational Research and Service.' 99 pp. 
Available through the ERIC System. ED 118 259. 

This report presents program evaluation results for three years 
of operation of the Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative Early 
Childhood Education Program, a home-hAsed, parent oriented program 
which serves four rural^^palaeh^ti^ounties' and includes the use 
of home visits, mobile classrooms, and a TV program accompanied 
by a Parent Guide. Descriptions of the program's objectives, 
components, staff training, target population and comparison group 
are given. * " 

Development Associ^es, Inc., Washington, D.C. Child and Family Resource 
Program (St. Petersburg, Florida). Program Description . Jun 197.5. 59 pp. 
Microfiche copy Available through ERIC System. ED 121 433. 

This re^rt describes and evaluates the Child and Family Resource 
Prbgram (CFRP) in St. Petersburg, Florida, one of 11 demonstration 
sites of this Head Start-affiliated program. The cooperation of 
community service agencies and the combination of the roles 
of homebased teacher and social worker into »the role of - home 
visitor were major strengths of *the program at this site. ' 

t 

Richards, Mary JoAnn. - Early Qhildhood' Education at Home Project. Final Re- 
port . Jun 1975. Regional Education Service Agency, Region 8, Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 103 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED. 120 995. 

Detailed in the final report of the 4-year project designed to pro 
vide hom6 preschool education for handicapped and nonhandlcapped , 
f Appalachian children are organization arrangements, project 
Objectives, curriculum design, dissemination methods, program 
findings and recommendations. Among findings 

cited are acceptance by educational leaders ^nd replication of • 
at home preschool education programs. Among /seven appendixes 1 
are sample assessment, child profile and prescription forms. 

Jefferson County Public Schools, Lakewood, Colo. A Parent 'Education and 
Preschool Program with Added Dimensions . 1975. 38 pp. Available through 
the ERIfe System. ED 122 954. 

This booklet describes the Title III ESEA Program, "Added Dimen- 
sions to Parent and preschool Education," which was designed and 
implemented by the Jefferson County Public Schools in Lakewood, 
Colorado. The objectives, history, description, and evaluation 
of the Jefferson County Program are presented as well as detailed 
infojV tlon on the procedures for Starting up such a program. 

, 7» 



Abe Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. Home Start Evaluation Study, Interim Case 
Studies Ilbf 1972. 360 pp. Av^lable through the ERIC^ystera. ED 092 225. 

The eight interim case study summaries included in this booklet 
are part of "Report II" of the "Home Start Evaluation Study." 
Each case study was developed after field visits to each bf the 
demonstration programs by case study workers from the evaluation 
agencies. An effort has been made by the field staff in these 
reports to specifically describe the working relationship be- i 
tween program goals and objectives as developed by each local y 
unit, compared with the services actually provided to families. f 



Johnson, Vicki M. ; O'Fallon, 0. K. Summairy of the 1974 Evaluation of the 
Clinch-Powell Educat ional -Cooperat ive Early Childhood Education Program: 
An Early Childhood Education Program in Rural Appalachia . 1974. Ten- 
nessee Univ., Knoxville. Bureau of Educational -Research and Service. 65 pp. 
Available through the ERIC System. EI? 100 533, 

The Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative Early Education project 
w^s designed to provide preschool experience for 3-, 
4-, and 5-year-old children in rural Appalachia who would other- 
wise not have been able to attend a preschool program. The pro- 
gram involves a three-dimensional approach which consists of weekly 
home visits by trained paraprof essionals , weekly classroom 
sessions in mobile classrooms, and utilization of the Captain 
Kangaroo TV program and related, Parent Guide activites„ Numerous 
tables clearly illustrate population and evaluation data. 



Seefeldt, Carol; And Others. A Guide for Planning and Operating Home-Based 
Chi ld Development Programs . Jun 1974. Office of Child Development /DHEW) , 
Washington, D.C.* 157 .pp. Available through tihe ERIC System. ED 104 542. 

This resource guide -provides detailed information for Head Start ' * 
programs, and other organizations interested -in planning and oper- 
ating a home-based comprehensive child/family development program. 

Butte Vocational-TeVhnical Center, Montana. Project to Teach Educationally 

Disa dvantaged Parent\ ABE Skills, in Their Own Homes and to Show These Parents 

How and What to Teach Their Pre-School Children, „1973. 59^ pp. Available 
through the ERIC System. ED 1,09 491. 

The booklet describes Project Prepare, a program designed to 
teach educafionally-disadvantaged parents adult basic education skills 
} in their own homes and then to show these pafents how and what 
.to teach their preschool children. Information is* provided on 
the design and implementation of the projects. 
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^Gotts, Edward E. "Long-Term Effects of a Home-Oriented Preschool Program." 
Childhood Education , Feb-Mar. 1980: 228-34 pp. 

A progress report of reseach' on the long-term effects of a ^home- 
oriented preschool prqgram. 

| 

Braithwaite, John; Healy, Muriel. "Home-Based Pres-School Programs— A ' 
# Viable Alternative." Australian Journal of Early Childhood , Mar. 1979; 
21-24 pp. _ : : 

Discusses the objectives, practices, and values associated with 
bome-based early childhood programs. 

OlympUs Research Centers, San .Franc isco , Calif. Supporting Home-Based Career 
Education at the Preschool Level. Final Report. July 1, 1976 to September 
30^1977. 1977. 176 pp. Available from the ERIC System . ED 164 927 . \ 

Olympus Research Centers, in a joint effort with the Salt Lake City 

School District, designed and produced a package of material to 

extend the benefits of career education to preschool children 

in the home. The materials were to serve as groups. The guiding 

concept was phat* parents should be trained to provide positive 

career education support experiences to their children in the 

home* 



Waksinan, Mary. "Mother as Teacher: A Home Intervention Program." inter- 
change on Educational Policy , 1979: 40-52, 197 pp. 

The If fectivenfcss of the Mother-as-Teacher home intervention 
program is examined. The goal^jf this program is to enhance 
l#wer socioeconomic status mother 1 s teaching style. ^ 

O'Keefe,, Ruth Ann. ''How About Home as a Place to Start?' 1 Urban Review 
1973: 35-37 pp. ' ' 

Discusses the 'Home Start program, the new thr^e-year Head Start\ 
demons tratiort program designed to bring comprehensive child 
development services to children and families in their own homes 
by helping oarents provide many of tfte same services Head Start 
offers children in centers. 

Yarbtpugh, Willard V. "Preschool Goes Into fft Mountains. 11 American Ed- * 
u cat ion , 1973: 27-31 pp. ^ 

\ - 
Children in an east Tennessee area can't get : to kindergarten/ 
so TV, mobile classrooms, and home visits talce kindergarten <0 
to them . 

Parson, Michael. "The New Zealand Approach to Screening Babies for Deafness/ 1 
Appalachian Advance , J971: 16-7 pp. , 4 * 

Troutt, George,. Jr.; Jennings, Bettye. A Competency Base for Curriculum 
Development in Preschool Education .* Apr 1974. Appalachia Educational Lab., 
Charleston, W. Va. 24 pp.. Available' from the ERIC System. ED 096 004. 

\ # 

The development & a competency base for a preschool curriculum 
is described in this report on the Home-Oriented Preschool-Ed- 
ucation (HOPE) Process, a three-componentr educational system for 3, 
4, and 5-year-old children. lire ruajgr^ goil of the HGPE Process ic 



(cont^} - Ed 096 004) 

to affect the parent-child instuctional relationships by delivering 
the curriculum through different but integrated components: a 
honre visit, a television presentation, and a group experience. 

Richards, Mary JoArin. 0 Early Childhood Education at Home . 1973. Berkeley" 
County Board of Education, Martinsburg, W.-Va. 9 pp. Available through the 
ERIC System.. ED 089 53TV 

Outlined is a Title III early childhood at home "project' which 
involves a team approach to -the education of 40 handicapped and 
75 nonhandicapped rural, disadvantaged children their^parerits, 
and/or^ babysitters in West Virginia. It is noted that ^our teams 
consisting of a teacher a%d paraprof essionals visit homes to in- 
struct baby sitters or parents in devising individualized programs 
for the children.. 
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lor^a, Dennis; And Others. The National^ Home Start Evaluation. Interim 
Report 4; Summative Evaluation Results . Jun 1974. Abt Associates, Inc ; 
Cambridge, Ma^s; High/Scope Educat ional. Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mien. 
375 pp. Available through the ERIC System. * ED 107 380. 

This report presents summary analyses of descript ive «and comparative 
data collected during the 1973 Home Start evaluation project.' 
The data presented were collected at 6 of the 16 Home Start sites, 
from three experimental groups of families (those entering 'the 
Home Start and Head Start programs in fall 1973 and those identified 
to'enter Home Start programs in fall 1974). 

Levenstein, Phylli$; Sunley, Robert K. Aiding Cognitive Growth in Disadvant- * 
aged Preschooler s. Nov 1968. Family Service Association of Nassau County, 
Inc., Mineola, N.Y. 82 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 059 792. 

Progress during the first two years (1967-1968 and 1968-1969) of a 
three-year home-based, mother-child intervention program called u 
j the Verbal Interaction Project is described. The project was 

planned for the cognitive families. The program ut il ized specially 
trained home visitors called Toy Demonstrators, who visited mother- 
child pairs twice weekly over two 7-miDnth periods. 

. Levenstein, Phyllis. Verbal Interact iorr*Project : Aj.d ing Cognit ive Growth in 
Disadvantaged Prgschdoler s through the Mother-Child Home "Pragraift; July 1, 1967" 

- August 31, 1970.- Final Report . Feb 1971. Family Service Association of 
Nassau County, Inc., Mineola-, N.Y. 70 pp. Available through the ERIC System. 

♦ED 059 791. ' 4 • 

The design, procedure, and results of ^ research conducted for three 
years in the Verbal Interaction Project are discussed. The major 
hypothesis tested was that the general and verbal intelligence 
of low-income subjects exposed to stimulation of verbal interaction 
in mother-child dyads would^ rise significantly. A second hypothesis 
tested was thpt such a rise would be greater in two-year-old than 
in 'three-year-old children. In its current version, the Mother- 
Child Home Program is-a home-based, mother and family involving, 
two-year method (seven months each year), utilizing nonprofessional 
women of varying income and education as volunteer or paid inter- 
veners called f, Toy Demonstrators." < 
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jiom e St,art: Child and Family Resource P rogram. Report of a Joint Con-^ 
, fer,ence (St, Louis, Missouri, March 5-7. 1974) , Mar 1974. 38 pp. Avail- 
able through the ERIC System. ED *09.4 8*7. * 



conference i*eporfc of a. joint meeting of directors and staff 



This 

worling in Project Home Start and tha Child and Famil)yResource' 



Program contains discussions of a wide range of issues: health 
/ ser vices, home' safety, home visits, food programs, and the use- 
% * * te ^ ev ision . Other issues discussed are program guideline!,' 

o evaluation plans, means to achieve goals , 'staff training , 'dafcfl- 

; Collect ion, /and program funding. v v 

1 . ^ « ■ r 

Shively, Jof, E. ; % An3* Others . - Home-Oriented Pres chool .Education: 
of tfe Prototype Home Visitor Training Package'. 
Jan 1974. ~ ~ 



App^athia Educational Lab, 
'Available through'the ERIC System. ED 



Charlesf oa> 
093 358. 



Evaluation 
chnical Report No. 45 . 



W. Va>^86,pp, 
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AA^eygluatira ol' the HOPE (Home-Orientted- Preschool Education) . 1 
Training" Package for home visitors '(paraprof e^sional educators)' 
was performed. The .hom-e visitor is 'one part of the t^ree-way — 
home, group, television — integrated instruction program being 
developed by the sAppalachian Educational Laboratory foV the 
' education of preschoolers. * * 1 • a* 

%^t Associates, *lnc . .Cambridge, 'Mass.; High/Scope* Educational Research 
Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. Home Start, Evaluation Study, Interim Report „ 
- ' H I: .-Evaluation Pla i frl973-1974 . Aug 1973. 46 pp. Available througH«th£ 
ERIC System. ED 092^27. 

*\ / * » * 

evaluation plan outlines the essential felLtres of Home 
Start Evaluationiactivities-scheduled for the^twelve months begin- 
ning- Fall* 1973. - ' ' * 

• ' ' * *" ' " • V*' 

^fFellenz, Pft*r; 4nd Others. Home Star^ Evaluation Study. . Interim Report III 

' Program Analysis / Aug 1973. ' Abt Associates, /Inc. , Cambridge/ Mass. ; High/. 

0 Scope Educational Research Foundation, 'YpsU^Cnti,. M:Rh. 19*9 pp /* Available 

through the, ERIC System. ED 092 226. ■ 1* - s ' 

> / ^ # • j ~ 

This" HofceJjtart report v t£j$ters its attentidn on three areas: 

' how actua^ome yifilts'.are being conducted, how proj ects .are 

sfencflfig graflt monfy from accost analysis point of view,vend 

* hether an S tentative statement on program effectiveness can% \ ~ 

b%mad^ baled upon ah analysis of pre-pfos£ test data. *Highlighted 

in the- re port i s^he imbortance -of mak ing, the'llo me' Staft* parent 

. . a priiflaryfinteractor 'Jewing home -visits. Appendices comfcris.% 

half the report 1 
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Walton, Mildred L. jtotjreig_ as Key Educator? o f their 'Preschool Chii'd-gp i 
Syp 1973. 33 pp. Available through the £kIC~Systein.. ED 096 020. 



In keeping with the trend toward greater parent participation in 
"the education' of their children, a preschool intervention program^ 
designed to improve the educability of children who would enter 
, * kindergarten at the start of a„fall t$rm wasVomincted^in one 

elementaryr school p The tfajor purpose of the p^Bect was*to^ 
determine if mothers would accept the^role of ^pp^teachers for 
their prekiridef garten children- on a regular basis/ using school- 
prescribed tasks. A sample' of 12 mothers and th£ir ehildren . 
. was studied . 1 

Levenstein, PhyUis. A_Mess^ge from Home: A Home-Based Intervention Method 
for Low-Income Preschoolers . Apr 1974. Family Service Association of Nassau 
County, Inc., Mineola, NY,; State Univ. of New York, Stony Brook. 12' pp. 
'Availabfe through the* ERIC System. ED 095 992. 

• ■« 
Described in this report i$ a home-based, cognitive-affective" 
f 1 , intr&tvention program involving 93 mothers and their children. 

The. program consisted of 92 semi-weekly, half-hour home sessions 
* spread oyer 2 years. These were held hy interveners called 'Toy 
Demonstrators' who were trained to % show a mother, by participating' 
in home play sessions with her child, how to interact verbally . 
to enhance the child's conceptual aiH socioemotional development. 

Deloria, Dennis; And Others. Hodfe Start Evaluation Study. Interim Report 
jjjj Summative Evaluation Results . Aug 1973. Abt Associates," I tic* . 
' mbridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 2A9 pp. Available through the ERIC System., ED 092 229. f 

Thfs^ report presents data collected in six of the" 16 Home Start 
v sites in operation in the spring of 1973. The major task of the 
pilot summative evaluation was. to try out the measurement battery- 
^ so necessary modification© could be completed before beg-innin^ 

the actuar evaluation in fall 1973. Another purpose was % to 
strain a" capable field staff and develop quality methods- for 
^ * " gathering the data. . V • ; t ' 

Jerome, Chris, Ed. Home^Start Evaluation Study. Case Study Summaries. * 

1973. "Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educatipnal* Research 

Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich.'. 208 pp. Available 1 through the URIC System,, 

ED 092 228. , • • 
* - - / 
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The fourteen Ase study summaries incl***cd in*tfiis booklet are 
v part ofr ''Interim Report III" of thfe^omeS6tart Evaluation Study." 
-* Each case study was developed afEer field Visits to e^ch of the 
demonstration programs by case study worke^g from the evaluation 
agencies. - o 



r Sahdler,* Howard M. ; And Qtt^rs . The Evaluation of a Home-Based Educational 
I ntervention tor P-reschool ers arid The ir Mothers . 1971. George Peahody 
Coll/ for Tea»hers, Nashvi lie , *Tenri . Demonstration ancLResearch Center % 
for Early Eduction. 11 pp.. Available 'through the ERIC Sy^er.. ED 128 077. 

' The'purpose of "this study was to assess the effects of a 12-week 

intervention irt 6 blacfk and 9 white low income homes in order 
to modify maternal teaching behavior and influence child fuFtc- 
. titming. Hom£ visitors worked with th^ mothers once a veeW'*' 
mainly utilising objects and events in the hone far educational 
purposes. " t * 

Office' of Ctiild Development {DHEW) , Washington, DC. Th e Home Start Demon'-. . 
st ration. Program: An Qverviefo . Feb 1973: 46 pp.. Available through the 
ERIC System. ED 077 583'., - * Y . + 

Following a discussion of the Home- Start program and its, eval- 
uation plan, the 16 Office ofVChild Development-funded Home 
) Start pr^ects in the „Un'ited rotates are described. Home start 
is -a 3-year- Head Stuart: demonstration program, aimed at the 3-5, 
. ^ years of age range, which focuses on enhancing the jquality of 
children's lives by building upon existing family strengths 
^and emphasizing the role of parents in.fl^ie growth and development' 
of their; children. The program, evaluation incorporates three 
s * components: the fotmative evaluation, th^* sumrnative evaluation, 

and the information system. 

Fellenz," Peter; And Others-. National Home Start Evaluation. Interim' Report 
4: Program Analysis" ; Feb 1974. Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; 
High/Scope* Educational Research Foundation ,* Ypsilanti, Mich. 125 x pp. 
Available through £he ERIC System. ED 107 379. / J ' - ,^ 

A t ' . 

This report, th,e fourth in a series Cf evaluations for Home 
' Start planners, and administrators, presents an , analysis of the. 
Home Start program operation during the fall of 1973 and a 
description of the data base being developed for the forthcoming 
cost-effects analysis*. ^ 

I^venstein, Phyllis. Fostering/the Mother's Role in the Cognitive wth ' • 
of Low Income Preschoolers: A New Family Agency Function . May 1969. Family 
Service- Association of Nassau "Qounty, Inc., Mirieola, N.Y. 11 pp. Avail- 
able through the ERIC System. ED 059 789. \ , ^ 4 



~"The verbal and cftglitive_ ef f ects of bo£"h a Toy Demonstrator and' 
a similar hproe vis/tor who abstained *f torn stimulation techniques 
were studied in *the Verbal Interaction Project. * 

Lpvepstein, Phyllis. - Individ^! Variation among Preschoolers in a Cognitive 



Intervention Program in Low Incpme Familie^ . Dec i9'69. Family Service 
Association of *Na-ssau 'County , Inp . * Mineo^la, N.Y. 21 pp. . Aevailable^ 
through th<**ERIC System. F<p *059 '787 . , . ' 

The range of cognitive gains made Eo^-income presct\ool / 
' • children in the home-based Mother-Child Home Program irf dis- 

trussed' a^s ta the causes oT the wid'fe variability fecund.* 



/ 

Lombard, Avina. Home i nst ruction Program for Pres chool Youngsters (HIPPY ) 
^ Final Report, 1973 . Sep~1973. Hebrew Univ. of Jerusalem (?srael). 138 pp. 
Microfiche copy available through ERIC System. ED 164 679. 

1 This report presents data concerned with:* .(1) the feasibility of 
a homeNbased instructional program fdr disadvantaged 4 and 5 year 
o^d children in* Israel, administered by % non-prof essional ^ides, 
and (2) the effectiveness of such a program as reflected in (a) the 
academic and intellectual gains of children % involved , and (b) the 
spill-over -effects to o the remembers of the family and community. 



Scott, Ralph. Home Start: > Ho w a Home-Based Preschool Program Raised Black 
Achievements . Aug 1978. 10 pp. Available through the ERIC System. 
ED 162 760. 

This presentation disci/sses longitudinal results of a hone-based 
program for low SES black and white children whose parents received 
weekly visits designed to chart children's individualized enrich- 
^ ment when^they were from 2 td*5 years of age. 

Bertram, Charles L. ^Social ( and ESucational Characteristics of the Families 
of Rural Appalachian frreechool Children . "^Nov 1975. Appalachia Educational 
Lab., Charleston, W. Va. 117 pp. Available through the ERIG System. . 
ED 127 028. - . < ' * , % 

The' general purpose of this study, was to gain information from the 
^ 1970 U.S. Census on the social and educational characteristics 

v m 

of rural Appalachian families with preschool children so that 
effective programs could b£ planned to meet ^feir educational needs. 
More specif ffc^lly, data were* needed to determine if Appalachia # 

Educational Laboratory' s .Home-Oriented Preschool Educat ion 'Pro- 
gram (HOPE) was a] feasible way to meet these needs. 
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Shively,. Joe E. ; And Others. Fpur Field Studies of Appalachian Parents of 
Y oung ^Children . Aug 1975. Appalachia Educational "Lab . , Charleston, W. Va. ' 
•17 pp. Av^lable through the ERIC System. ED 127 027. 

This document contains the plans fqr conduqtiYig the afield studies 
* of Appalachian parents of #oun£ children which are palt of the 
Appalachia Educational laboratory's. Home-Oriented Preschool Ed- 
ucation Program (HOPE) v H0#E is an integrated approach to" education 
for p^school and kindergarten children being deve^ojied by AEL's 
* . Marketable Preschool Education Program .(MPEP) . Information pro- ' • 

. vided her^ concerns the purpose of the Hope study, a discussion 
of the methodology used, criteria for site selection, procedures 
for obtaining data,**and a description of the field studies plan- 
ned," which include a demographic study, a television study, a % 
competency base study of American children (by age 6) and a 
^parents materials stucjy which aims in* part to assess the reading 
level of the parents involved . ' * 



Gordon, Ira J. "Reaching* the Young Child Through Parent Education . " ~ Child- 
hood Educ, 1970: 247-2*9 pp. * 

. A Parent Education Program is developed 'in which a para^prp- 

fessional person teaches mothers a set of specific activities to 
encfhance the intellectual and personal development of the child. 

Levenstein, Phyllis. "Symposium on parent-Centered Education: 2. Xearnitig 
Through (and. From) Mothers.' 1 Childhood Education, 1971: 130-4 ppi 



I Describes the Mother Child Home Program wherein "Toy Demonstrators" 
show mothers how to increase' da \\y verbal interaction with their " 

- children. jjf' 

Scfctt, Ralph; Davis, Arthur, Jr. Preschool Education and Busing: Do We Have 
Our Priorities Straigh t? 1979. '7 pp^ Available through the ERIC System. ~~ 
" ED 183 682. 

* This report examines the procedures employed ii^ the Home Start 

Program, which offered prekindergarten readiness enrichment for 
economically disadvantaged children, ages two through fi^fe. The ^ * 
program focused on regular visits to the home by paraprof essional 
home workers, and took into account* parental needs as well as 
the multifaceted development of all the children in the family. 

Gotts, E. E. Early Childhood and Parenting Research Program. Final Report . 
Dec 1975* Appalachia Educatibnal Lab. 7 ChaAeston , W. Va. 137 pp. Avail- 
able through' the ERIX System,. .ED 183 293. 0 

This final report reviews and evaluates ' the work completed by the 

- Early Childhood and Parenting Research Program between June 1, 
1978 and November bo, 1979. ' 

Madden, John; An Others* "Longitudinal IQ Outcomes of the Mother-ffchild Home 
Program." Child Development , JL976:* 1015-1025 pp. . 

. Low-income families participated in severalv variations of a home- 
based intervention program which focused on modeling verbal inter- 
action betyWeen^mother and cfciild ajround selected toys and books. 

Sc'ott,, Ralph. "Research and Early -Childhood* The Home Start Project." 
Child Welfare , 1974 r. 112-119 <pp. ' \ , 

A description of an experiment in early intervention designed 
to' promote learnihg in deprived ^JMr en. t Postprog4*m tests,* 
shed light on the nature of gains, f M 

Davis, Dan^ Kugelmass, - Judith. Home Environment: The .Impact ^9 the Home 
Instruction Program for Prepchool Youngsters (HIPPY) on the hfcther f s Role 
as. Edycator. An 'Interim Evaluation / >fay 1974. Hebrew Univ. of Jerusalem * 
(Israel) . 43 pp. Microfiche copy .available through ERIC System. ED i>64 680. 

v ■ . • 

The Home Instruction frografh fbr Preschool Youngsters (HIPPY-) is 
evaluated in this research report wl^:h respect to the effect^ of 
home • environment . In the present study,. the focus of research 
% * is on the parents and the family structure. 
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DeLoria, ftennis; And Others. The National Home Start Evaluation Inter.. 
Re port II; Summative Evaluation Results . Jul 1973. Abt Associates, Inc. 
Cambridge* Mass/; High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, TpsUantir, Mich. 
^209 pp. Available through £ie IrIC System. ED 085 398. 

t Suramative evaluation data from nine of the fifteen Home Start 

sites is presented. The purposed of this piLot summative evaluation ' 
€ ^ were to assess the Fall 1972 measurement battery and field data 'J 

collection procedures, to identity entering population characteristics 
so minimum useable sample sizes could be computed for the Fall 1973* 
data collection and-, to determine preliminary relationships • x f 

between children's performance 'and different aspects of thei^ftrfe \ 
environment. V 

Bert, Diane K . ; Leyenson, Joan. A Unique" Approach to Programming for the 
Preschool. Child . Aug 1973. 7 pp. Available through the ERIC System. 7 ED~ 
086 354. - 

This short paper describes the Parent Readine^ Education Project . 
CfeREP) , a successful innovative effort to ameliorate the defi- 
ciencies^ of preschool children by training parents to enrich 
their home environment and improve "interactions with their 
children through a specific program *bf daily horf£ activities. 
rtlEP identifies 4-year-old children with a high risk of school 
failure and plans a program of home intervention, u^ing the mother 
as the change agerrt. 

WcNally, L&wrence. Living Room School Proj^t . Fina l Evaluation Report, 1972-6 
_1973* Au'g 1973. Nassau County Board of Orfffpetative Educational Services, 
Jericho, N\ Y. 150 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 082 850. 

This report is an evaluation^ of the living Room School Project, 
r in Nassau County, New York, which stresses the use of home set tings 
„ for a preschool program that involves children and parents/ The 
project's major objective was to help parents meet their child's " 
needs as parents' learn to recognize* themselves and their home as 
educational resources. A Revision comjJonent of the program 
was 'developed to' create a plot TV series tfcat demonstrates for 
- 'parents effective childrearing practices. The program's objectives', 
weaknesses, and^proposed remedial actions are discussed critically ^ 

•deDearcten, Carmen Diana.' "A Library Toy Project in Venezuela." Wilson Library 
Bulletin , 1979: 112-14 pp. = : 

1 * 
Describes a six-month experimental library program -carried out in 
Venezuela that sought to d evelop a home alternative to regular, 
^ preschool education by providii^ parents and other adults in the / 

' . family with the jneans <>f "teaching children academic and problem- 

solving skills required by school. 4 * 
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Bertram, Charles L. ; And Others. Sumnative Evaluation of the Appalachia Pre 
school Education Program . Dec. 1971. Appdlachia Educational Lab., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 50 pp. Available through the ERIC ^System. ED 062 .G2A. 

A report of the findings from the three-year field t$st of the 
Appalachia Preschool Education Program (APEP), an early childhood 
education program, is presented. The report describes the. human 
and fiscal effort required to operate the program and the changes 
iri the performances of children resulting fron the use of* the 
% program. 

Kapfer, Sherry. Report of First National Home Start Conference . May 1972. 
Office of Child Development (DHEW) , Washington, D.C. 60 pp. Available 
through the ERIC System. ^ ED 067 155. 

The proceedings of the First National riome Start Conference are 
presented, based on reports of the sessions and activities of. 
thfe meeting which was aimed at strengthening and supplementing 
child development in the home. Topics discussed include parent 
education, toy lending libraries, use of television, contributions 
of Head Start, early reading, bilingual education, Montessori 
resources, nutrition and health, Home Start as a force for social 
change, and staff roles. 

Bretz, Rudy. Three Models for Home-Based Instructional Systems Using Tel- 
evision. 197f\ Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 68 *pp . Available through 
the ERIC System.. ED 070 319. 

The use of television as a component of instructional programs 

designed for home-based students was studied. Three on-going 

^ programs— Chicago's "TV College :" Bavaria's "Telekol leg" , and a 

Children's Television Workshojr-series, "Sesame Street 11 — were 

chosen for examination. The planning and development states of 

these three projects are discussed, pointing out the procedures, - 

"activities, and elements of each that ^PP ear particularly sig- 

( - nificant to its success. 

* r 

% t 
Appalachia Educational Lab., Charleston, W. Va. The Appalachia Preschool 

E ducation Program: A Home-Oriented Ap proach. Dec. 1970. Appalachia Educat 

ional Lab., Charleston, W. Va. 27 pp. Available through the ERIC System. 

E0 052 865. 



The str ategy fo r at tainin g~the~-object Ives of the Appalaehia Pre 

school Education Program was the development of a child-centered , s 
home-oriented program to be delivered by means of television, 
broadcasts, home visitation, mobile classrooms, and other media.' 
It involved bufeding a curriculum based on behavioral objectives- 
and preparing ma'flrials and methods particularly appropriate 
for 3-, A-, and 5-year-olds living in rura^Appalachia . , 

Miller, George L. Analysis of Children's Rations to AEL's Preschool Tel- , 
jgvlsion Program .- Dec. 1970. Appalachia Educat ional' Lab . , Charleston, W. Va 
9 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 052 841. 

\ 



(cont'd ED 052 841) 

This report describes a technique which can be used to provide bt>th 
t formative and summative evaluation o f*"tfelev i s ion programs d^si^ned 
to promote qducat ional, development in 3-,*4->-and 5-year-old child- 
* ren. The dail ? half -hour program evaluated -is part of an ^pa^actTia 

Educational Laboratory project, now in its second year. (Oth«r pro- 
ject components are weekly vis-its tn 'homes by j)araprof essionals ; 
and weekly visits by a mobile classroom.) 

Berttam, Charles L.; And Others. * E valuation Report: Early Childhood Educat- 
jx>n_Pro^ra_m y 1969-1970 FieJLd Test .^ Summary' Report . May 1971. Appalachia 7 
Educational Lab., Charleston, W. Va . 30 pp. Available ' through the ERIC 
S>stem. . ED 052 837. 

# This repcyrt is based on data obtained during the second year of a - 

, 3-year Meld te?t cycle of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
CAEL) Early Childhood-Education. (ECE) • Program . The ECE Prcigrarc 
is a hon^oriented instructional' system designed for 3- , jttL and 
5-year-olds, which is being used on, ^regional *b%sis foi^fppfox-* 
imately 25 , OOp^hildrcn . It consists of a weekly home visit by 
paraprofessionalf to discuss the 'program with parents and children,' 
and to deliver materials for the. parents to Use vitto the children: 
.and group instruction oncfe a week in a mobile classroom/ 

American Institutes for Research in the, Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Appalachia Presctfool Education Program', Charleston, West Virginia: -A Three- 
?_a r tr Preschool- Program-Cogtrtplng a Television Program-, Paraprsf esslonal ijome 
VisitSfcg, and a Mobile Classroom. Mqdel Programs— Childhood Education . 1970. 
17 pp. ~"?fTe*of iche copy available through ERIC System. Paper co^y available 
from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 204O2 $0.20, ED 045 216. ' t 

A breakthrough program to reach rurally isolated children to pre- 
A 4 .pare them fcf first grade, the Appalachia Preschool Education ?*b- 
gram was begun in September, 1968. Four-hundred fifty f- t$ 5- 
< year-olds are part ic ipat ing in three treatment groups: (1) child- 
ren who, in .or near thetr own homes, are shown a daily educational . 
> television- program, have a weekly session with a home visitor, and 
a weekly 'visJLt to a mobile classroom, '(2) children who^receive 
the television program and the, home visitor, Dut do not attend 
'the mobile classroom, *and (3) children who. receive the television* 
program only. . ■ $ * f ' 
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Kapfer, Sherry, - fleport of Second Annual Home S£art Conference (San 'Diego, ' 
California, Jjune 12-15; 1973 ). Jun I973i Office of Child Development (DHEW) , 
Washington, D.C. &2 pp. . Available through th^:RIC System. ED 082 -851. 

A report of Che second national Home StaJt Conference, helcf in 
Hou^tonX in September 1972, is presented. The report is designed 
to serve Head Start programs around the country which are con- ; 
sfdering the inclusion of a^iome bas^d program in their services; 

t • . 

i 




Program Descriptions: .Bilingual 

AnderssoQ, Theodore. "Extending Bilingual)EducatiorK into the Horae. M Foreign 
Language Annals\ 1975: 302-305 pp. # * 

Bilingual/bicultural" educat ion can tap the learning potential 'of, 
• preschool children by extending the school into thd home and 
, involving parents, grandparents and siblings. Schools can provide 
^ 4 '*bilingual television program's, educat iorial toys, books and 

trained supervisors. 

* * ' • — 

Johnson, Dale L. ; And Others. Houston Patent-Child fievelopment Center. Final 
Rep ort . Aug 1976. Houston Univ., Tex. Dept. of Psy9hology. 197 pp. * 
Available through the ERIC System'. ED 135 459. 1 ' * 

This final reptort describes th£ development and evaluation of a 
parent education program, the Houston Parerft Child development 
Center, in Houston, Texas. FujT^eds by the Office of Child Devel- 
opment the Houston Model was especially developed to meet the 
* needs of low income Mexican American families with preschool 
children*. tojor components of trhe program consisted of home 
visits, lan^iage development . a$ Parent Advisory CbunciL, family 1 ^ 
workshops, community servicf£3rand an in-center program. 



,«ahn, Joyce; Dunstan, Virginia. "The Child's WTiole World: A Bilingual Pre- 
school That Includes Parent Training in the Home." Young Children , 1975: 
281-288 pp. ■ 1 — 

D^seribes a~ homg - bas c £ parent education component of a bilingual, 
bicultural preschool program which involves parentis in the 
decision-making process poncerning their child's education and 
has effected a language and cultural exchange between the Anglo 
and Spanish-speaking communities. $ 

Dissemination Center for Bilingual Bicultural Educat ion, Aust in , %Tex . ; 
Spanish Dam.e Bilingual Bicultural Project, San Jose, Calif. Planning the . 
-Program 'with the .Home Tut;or . Apr 1975. 155 pp. Available through the ERIC 
System. £D 108 493.- ' 

^ This guide is intended as a basic resouri? for preschool Spanish/ 
English bilingual' home training. It presents an overview of the 
bilingual project 'of which it is an outgrowth* and offers guide- 
lines for setting up similar programs. 1 
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. • Program Descriptions: Infants and Toddlers • 

Hut inger, Patricia L.; And Others, *pur House or Ours: Home'Vis i^s for' 
Rural Handicapped Infants, Toddlers, and Thei r Parent^ ''Ba by Buggy Book 
No - 3. June 1978. Western Illinois Univ., Macomb, A pp. Available 
through the ERIC -System. ED % 180 161. 

Six j/apers focus on aspects of the Macomb (Illinois) 0-3 Regional 
Project, a rural home based program' to assist parents and their 
handicapped and high risk infants and toddlers. 



Hutinger, Patricia L. ; And Others. Hafre Wagon: Will Travel. Sharing Cen- 
tne rs fbr Rural Handicapped Infants, Toddlers, and Their Parents. Baby 
Bu|ffy Book No. 1 . 1977. Western Illinois Univ., MacombT 153 pp. Avail- 
able through the ERIC System. ED 180 159. # - 

* 

m , The first of S^6 documents on the Macomb (Illinois) 0-3 Regional 
Project describes the development and operation of a home based 
^ rural 1 childrparent service for families of handicapped and high 
risk children. Twelve basic concepts' for working with environ- ' 
'ment and expecting physical interaction among the children, are 
set forth. 

Development Associates, Inc., Washington, DC. Child and Family Resource 
Program (Las Vegas, Nevada). Program Description^ Jun 1975. 70 pp. - 
Microfiche copy available through the ERIC System. 6 ED .121 439. 

An infant-toddler program, of parent training in child growth and 
development, 4>ased pijima»ily in the home, has bUome £he major 
focus of the Child and Family Resource Progra^j (EFRP) in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, one of II sites in this Head Start affiliated 
program. A general summary of this site's strengths and weak- 
nesses is offered. • , • 

Kessen, William; And Others. Variations" in' fame-Based Infant Education: *' 
Language, Play and Soc ial Development Fjthal ^Report . Aug 1975. Yale 
Univ., New Haven, Conn. 351 pp. Available through the ERIC SysteA. 
ED 118 233. * , \ 

\ ' 

This repprt describes a comparative study of methods of home-based 
infant and parent education. Ttie study involved 108 children,* 

* aged 1 to 2 *s "years, in six* groups of 18 each, In three 'groups 
a home> visitor worked with the' children and their mothers using 
a curriculum which focused on either play, language, or social 

^development. In a fourth group>ithe home visitor used, elements 
* * of all three curricula with the mbther only. '. 

Apfel, Nancy; firion, LaRue. f-lome-Based ' Educational <Xirricula for Mothers 
and Infants . ^ 1974. Yale Univ.,' New Haven, Conn. 526 pp~ Microfiche 
copy available through the ERIC System. ED 118 227. ' 

« 

This package ccmtains five home-based intervention curricula 
/ fo^ families with children between 12 and 30 months of age. 

Three independent curricula (each emphasizing children's lang- 
uage, play or social development) enlist the' mother's aid as 

• observer, teacher and researcher, and promc\e a three-way inter- 
, ' actio* among ootjier, child, and home-visitor. 



Schroclt, John H. Parent Assisted Learning Strategies: The Development of 
an Early Intervention Program fo r Parent* an d Their Infants . Apr 1975^ 
375 pp.x Available through the ERIC System,, ED 121 426. 

This report describes the development, implementation and eval^ 
uation- of & pilbt early intervention program for parents and their 
infants I'to 36 months .old. Parents were trained by p^raprofes- 
sionals (under the direction of professionals) to increase their 
psychomotor areas. The pilot project included 90 families with 
children under three years of age representing a cross-section 
in race ahd socioeconomic background of families in the Sacramento 
City Unified School District. 

Yahraes, Herbert. Teaching Mothers Mothering . 1977. National Inst, of 
Mental Health (DHEW) , Rockville, Md. 23 pp. Available through the ERIC 
System. ED 150 803. 

Described is a project in which poor Black and White parents 
* were trained by paraprof essional visitors to use' simple stim- 

ulation activites with their infants, 

Honig, Alice S. The Family Development Research Programs With Emphasis -on 
the Children's Center Curriculum . Jun 1972. Syracuse Univ., N.Y. -37 pp. 
Available through the ERIC System. ED 135 484. 

This paper describes the Family Development Research Program, a 
program combing quality infant day care services wi,th a home 
visitation component. ^ 

Yurchak, Mary-Jane H.; And Others. Infant-Tqddler Curriculum of the Brook- 
line Early Education Project . Nov 1975. Brookline Public Schools, Mass.; 
MASBO Cooperative Corp., Winchester, Mass. 241 pp. Microfiche copy avail- % 
able through the ERIC System* Paper copy available frdte Brookline Early 
Education Project, 287 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass. 02146 ($7.50) ~ ED 
135 475. 



The purpose of this guide is to present some o£ the tools used 
by the teactfers of the Brookline Early Education Project in pre- 
paring teaching sessions with parents. The material is used 
during the Inf ant-Taddler phase of theBEEP program. * 

^cfcee, Nancy; Bart nick, Diana. Sharing Centers: An Overview of the Component 
and Curriculum Developed by the Macomb 0-3 Regional Project '» Baby Buggy 
Paper No, 122. The Sharing Center Kit Concept. Baby Buggy Paper No. 123. 
Mar 1979.- .Western Illinois Univ., Macomb/ 9 pp. Available through the 
|RIC System.- ED 18TX 164. 



The -booklet discusses the concepts of sharing centers and sharing 
center kits fin the Macomb (Illinois) 0-3 Regional Project, a 
rural home based program to serve rural handicapped and high risk 
infants and toddler^. Sharing center kits (collections of gross 
motor, 'f ±r\e x motor, cognitive, sensory, and language materials) 
are described. 



Levenstein, Phyllis. Mothers as Early Cognitive Tra in ers: Guiding Low- 
Income Mothers to Work with Their Pre-P reschoolers . Apr ,1971. ~fom7l^ 
Service Association of Nassau Cou%, Inc., Mineola,.NY. 2*5 pp. Available 
through the ERIC System. ED 059 7 SB. 

The Mother-Child Home Program was planned as a Jhome-based, two- 
year cognitive intervention method. Women with varied incomes 
and education, both volunteer and paid, made 30-minute home 
visits twice weekly to help mothers become cognitive trainers 
of their own toddlers (starting at age two). * 

Dall Armi ^Lorenzo. Infant DevelopmenyfF^ fr U Fin % 

SaWd Bar 

:em. 



Project ^. D.E^A. Final Project Report / JuXTlT. Sjfa Barbara County 
Scho.ols^ Calif. 122 pp. Available throughJthe ERIC System. JtD 101 851 



This final report j:ontains narrative information and statistical 
data on the 3-year Infant Development through Enriching Activities 
(IDEA) program. The Project was designed to increase the 
potential for academic success of high-risk, lfcw-incorne children 
by promoting motor, social and language development through home 
intervention. 
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Gordon, Ira J.; Guinagh, Barry J. A Home Learning Center A pproach t o 
Early Stimulation. Final Report. Nov 1974. Florida Univ.", Gdineiville. 
Inst, for Development of Human Resources. 129*pp. Available through the 
ERIC System. ED 115 388. 

The Home Learning Center (HLC) Projecu a combination of research 
« and demonstration containing phases oPbasic research, material 
* de^lopment .and field testing of materials and delivery system, 

began in 1968 as a longitudinal investigation of a home-oriented 
approach to intervention in the lives of very young children* 
which might enhance their ability to function in life. 

Lambie^ Dolores Z.; And Others. Home Teaching with Mothers and Infants. 

1974. High/acope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich. 129 pp. 

Paper copy available from High/Scope Educational 'Research Foundation, 125 

North Huron Street., Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197 (Paper, $4.50). ED 113 030. 

• * * 

This booklet describes and evaluates an experimental home* teach- 
ing program based on Piagetian developmental theory. The* project 
was designed to stimulate infants' cognitive development and 
help mothers become more ef f#rc*ive%eachers of their 'children. 

Forester, Bettye J. The Intervention Stu^T^n Mothers and Infants. 
Sep 1971. George Peabody Coll. for Teachers/ Nashville, Tenn . Demon- 
stration and Research Center for Early Ed>i#tftion. 9 pp. 1 Available through 
the ERIC System. ED 063 030. 

An intervention study with mothers , and infants is discussed. ' The* 
project staff consisted of two home visitors, a materials specialist 
and infant examiner, and a project coordinator. This study as- * 
sessed the effectiveness of the program for mothers and infants. 

McKee,' Nancy; And Others. Development of General Awareness of the Importance 
of Early Intervention. Baby Buggy Paper No. 172 . Jun 1978. Western 
Illinois Univ., Macomb. 25 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 180. 
172. 

Five papers cover various aspects of the Macomb (Illinois) 0-3 
Regional Project, a home based program for rural handicapped 
and high risk infants and toddlers. 

Eilers, Ulincla; And Others. Working Together to Serve Language-Delayed 
Children. Baby Buggy Paper No. 401 . Jul 1977. Western Illinois Univ., 
Macomb. 16 -pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 180 174. 



Language development is the topic of tftr^e papers from the Macomb 
(Illinois) 0-3 Regional Project, a home based program for rural \ 

handicapped and high risk infants and toddlers. 

• „ 



Program Descriptions : Combination 4 

(combination of previous categories 
of program descriptions) 

Morehead State Univ., Ky.. Appalachian Adult" Education Center.. Appalachia n 
R ight to y Read Community Based Center s. Aug 1973. 52 pp. Available through i 
' the ERIC System. _ ED 086 892. 1 1 * 5 ^ 

# This report presents objectives, activities, and results of the 

-~ three Appalachian Right to Read , Community Based Centers from 

May, 1972 to August, 1973. The primary function of the Centers 
has been to demonstrate direct home instruction, by paraprofes- , ^ 
^ „ sionals, of individually prescribed r.eading Instruction to 

A ^ " isolated rural Appalachian adults and their families. 

VJeikart, David P. Parent Involvement: Process and Results of the High/Scop& 
Foundation's Projects. Apr 1975. 12 <pp . Available through the ERIC System* . 
* . Ep 113^41. * • A 

- This paper reviews the concept of parent involvement in preschool 

intervention programs and presents exper imejital data relevant 
% to the effectiveness of several preschool and home-based teaching 

* programs for .economically disadvantaged children. 

Gray, Susan W.; Rut tie, Kristi. The Family-Oriented Home Visitring Program: 

A L ongitudinal Study . 1976. 2*7 pp. Available through the ERIC. System. 

ED 164 083. * , % * 

Fifty-one low-income^amilies, each, with a toddler, plus at least 
one other child under age 5, participated in ^ 5-year home-based 
• intervention study designed to help mothers become more effective 
educational change agetfts. 0 

Banta, Trudy W. ; And Others. Evaluation of the Child Health and Development 
Project of the Tegnessee Department of Public HealtTi, East Tennessee Ttegiojg ^l 
bf f ice. Mar J.975B Tennessee Univ . ,\ Knoxville . Bureau of Educational 
" Research and Service. 219 pp. -Available through the ERIC System. ED 167/ 
294. ' ; v 

/ Th^s paper describes an ^evaluation of the Child Health and Develpp- 
/ j ment Project (CHDP) , a home-based ^early intervention program de- 

signed to promote parenting skills and to foster the physical, 
social, and intellectual development of children from birth through 
. - 6 years. Miiltidisciplinary teams consisting of a minimum of one 

nurse, social worker, home educator, and secretary per site 
provided iridividualized early education activities, developmental screen- 
ing, Ih-home counseling for social services, referrals, % 

— wtrit ion-counseling ^mi~paran* education to project fairrii-ies 

on a weekly or biweekly basis. 
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Butte Vocational-Technical Center, Montana/ 309b Adult Education Act Rep- 
lication Guide . 1973. 96 pp. , Available through the ERIC System. ED 109^ 
493. 

The replication guide for the construction and implementation^ 
of* an adult basic education (ABE) program is based on three Fed 
f ^firplly funded, Butte, ^Ontana demonstration projects: Project 
4tomebound The Experiment at Butte, and Project Prepare. The 
* guide provides specific "advice and recommendations on: staff 
selection, workshops, student recruitment, class organization 
and iMtruction, inservice training7 advisory committees, mat- 
k eriaflf instructional design, recordkeeping, and evaluation.* 




Zalkr, Linda, Cornmunity-Involfred P re-Sch ool, Developmental ; Program. 
Apr 1977. 6 pp. Available through the ER.IC System. ED 140 574. 

Described is a home- and cent^eftr-based preschool prbgram for hand- 
icapped childrfen^A toy education library system and an activity ■ 
centered learning program are reported to focus on individualized 
* programing and'parentj involvement. 

Gruskin, Susan. The NIE Home-Based Ear^J Education Program . Jun 1972. Nat- 
ional Inst, of Education (DHEW)*,* V^ashingt5n, DC. 17 pp. Available through 
the. ERIC System. ED 088 585. v * _ / ' 



The initial plans fdr thp National Institute. of Education (NIB) 
program in early childhood education are described. The first 
. part of "the document "contains a discussion of the relationship 
tetwefen planned NIE programs and existing early childhood federal 
programs. In the second part of the document, there is a des- j 

, cription of rationales and tentative activities for each area of 

^emphasis in the NIE program. • 

Fenster, Suzanrfe. "Parents and Children Discover Group Play. 7 Children To- 
' day , 1974; 2-6 pp. ' " " " 

This art icl£ describes two components of "Project; Child-Family " 
Eduaators," a community-based child development training program 
J) ^ K designed £*>r community paraprof essionals , a preschool play 

group ejyferiei>ce for childrea'in tKe community, t and.a parent 
education program. 

fcrost, Joe L. ,? At Risk." v Childhood Education, 1975:* 298-304 pp. ' • 

: j , ■ 

A comprehensive overview of significant research on intervention 
programs for high risk infants and young children. 

Gordon, Ira J. The Florida Parent Education/Early Intervention Projects; A 
Longitudinal Look . Jan 1975. ERIC Clearinghouse 'on Early Childhood Ed- > 
ucation, Urbana, 111.; Flarjtda Un&., GainesviJ.&. Coll. of Education. 
36 pp. Available through khq ERIC System. ED 100 492. 

This article presents a. longitudinal analysis of the Florida 
Parent Education Programs which were designed to provide inter-, 
ventioif servicB9 to socioeconomically disadvantaged parents of 
young children through home'visits by paraprof essional personnel. 
The programs include the: (1) Parent Education Project — " 

(Z) E^rly Child 'Stimulation through Par6nt^ Effucatioii Project; 1 
(3) Home Learning Center Project; (4) Instructional Strategies 
in" Infant/ St imu la t ion Project; and (5) Project Follow Through. 

,•■'•./ . ; * • 
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Gilmer, Barbara R. ; And Others. Intervention with Mothers and Youn g Child- 
ren : A Study <p f Intr afapiily Effec ts. Dec 1970. George Peabody Coil, for 

Tochers, Nashville, Tenh. Demonstrat ibn and Research Center for .Early 
Education. 63 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 056 809. 
/ 

This study compares three methods of intervention conducted .over 
2 h years to promote cognitive development and compeTency of dis- 
advantaged m young' children . Subjects were about* 80 black matfier- 
r ^child-younger sibling traids, divided into three groups (an<J 

* Aatched with comparison groups): (1) Maximum Impact, a training 

program for J: he target child (3 to 4 years of age*) at a center 5 
days a week, and for the mother at a center once a week; (2) Cur- 
riculum, whiqh gave the older^children a classroom program" like 
that of the f^rst; group 6ut offered no program for mother or 
siblings; and (3) Home Visitor, in which the family had no direct- 
contact with the cepnter but received 1-hour home visits once \ 
a week from a teacfier who showed the mother; how to instruct her 
- children. * 

Shively, Joe E.; And Others. A Television Survey of * Appalachian Parents of 
Preschoql Children , Jan 197^^ Appalachia Educational Lab., Charleston, W. 
Va . 40 pp. Available througntl 



Available through th^ ERIQ System. feD 127 024. 



% * A total of 699 Appalachian families with preschool children were 

surveyed to gather information on the availability and use of 
television, radio and telephone in their homes. The survey was 

* designed to assess the practicality of using television as one of 

the components of the Marketable Presch6ol Education (MPE) Pro- 
^ gram^an extension of the Appalachia Educational Laboratory's 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE) Program. j 

Dusewicz, \us$£,ll A,; Coller, Alan R. An Evaluation of the Kentucky-Pic- 
ture Pages Program. Technical Report and Appendix . Jan 1978. Research 
,for Better Schools, Inc. , Philadelphia, Pa. 442 pp. Available through 
the ERIC System. 1 ED 151 081. 

This* study used two evaluation approaches to assess the effect- 
iveness of Pictur'epages,, a preschool readiness program televised 
""tfaily in Kentucky. In this program, children actively follow 
' along with the TV show using fault i-colored Picturepages^booklets < 
distributed to their homes weekly in advahce of the broadcast. 
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. » Working* With Adults ^ , ' , 

He^nz, Rebecca S., Practical Methods of P arent Involvemen t. Nov 1979. 14 pp 
Microfiche copy available through the ERIC System, ED 188 776. 

This , paper, reviews literature focusing on the effects of parent 
involvement in early childhood education. Background material 
for teacher workshops is included. . ' , 

^ 1 V ■ 

JCarnes, Merle B.; Frarike', Barbara. Family Involvement . Nov 1978. Illinois 
4 Unfv., Urban^. Inst, for Child Behavior and Development. 89 pp'. Available, 
through the ERIC System. ED 162 757. * , 

* ' The principle^ and procedural guidelines of the ""Precise Earl£ 

Education for Children wi/th Handicaps' 1 (BEECH) family involve- 
• ment program are ^described in this .training manual^f or 'teachers 
* and parents of prepehQol handicapped' children. Also included 
are sample newsletters, a resource bablidgraphy for parents and 
staff, a li,st of books £or parents on* activities and idea^ for- * • 
, * play, a ligt-of books . J^s ^hilclren, a list of cassette tane 

topics about children fori^a^ents ^ instructions an tapte script 
writing, a ,11st of teaching Methods for presenting lessons, 
and samples of propeduxes and forms that can- be used for planning 
and documenting contacts and obtaining feedback on the effect- 
iveness and usefulness of the act*gj|t£i£s in which family members, 
have been involved. 

Honi^, Alice S. Parent Involvement in Early^^ldhood Education . 1975. 
National Association ^for the Education of Young Children, Washington, DC. 
102 pp, ^ ^ Paper copy available from /Nat- 

ional Association ^or the Education of Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W. , .Washington,, DC 20009 (Paper, $3.00 plus $0.30' postage) , 

/ This document examines existing program models and methods aimed * 

. at promoting parental involvement in early child development and 

\ education. Included are, discussions of issues, "research /evidence 
, \ f and evaluation techniques pertaining to parent involvement., ' • 
Descriptions of specific programs show how involvement can be^ 
developed through such channels as home visitation, parent group 
nfeetings, group care arrangements* community resources, and 
telfevision -programming ? 
( * 

Shivelyi Joe E. ; Hatfield, Barbara E. "Perceptions of Paraprof essionals 

in Home Intervention." Southern Journal of Educational Research , ' Spr 1979: 

io7~i8 pp. 5 \ ; : - 

A study was conducted employing mail questionnaires, telephone 
surveys, and in-depth interviews to determine the rol6 perception 
tdf paraprof essionals engaged in hom'e intervention programs fpr 
preschool children and the impact of role* perception on succes- 
sf61 home visitation programs. 
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LevenSte^n, Phyllis. Ethical Consider at iQns in Home-Based P rograms, 
197% Family Service Association of Nassau Count^, Inc., Mineojk, N.Y.; 
State Univ. *f New York, fctORy Brook. 16 pp. Available through fhe ER1G 
System. ED 181 997. 



This pap^r provides a checklist of 10 potential'ethical problems 
* associated with intervention £n families through honre~based v 
programs. J 

Tregaskis, George K. ; And Others. Learrflng Experiences at Home: Rein- » 
forcement for the Early School Program : 1974. New York State Education 
Pept. , Albany. Bureau <^JCopt inuing Education Curriculum Development. 
Available throu^Bkhe ERIC System/ ED Kf5 995. 
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This Teacher guide describes a parent education fourse • Resigned 
to develop the skills of presdhool and* elementary scttool children 
by introducing parents to a number of learning activities suit- 
able for implementation at home.. -The guide contains a series. 
• of seven lesson plans. • » 



Parent 



Murrah, Pauline. Leader's Handbook for a. Nutrition and Food" Course. 

Education in Nutrition and F6od : A Series of» fen 'Lessons' for Parents. 1967 . > 
Gh'ild Development Services Bureau .(DHEW/OCD) , Washington , DC Project' Head 
Start. 65 pp. Available through-the ERIC System. ED 12>460. 

This booklet pre*nts a lO^lesson curriculum guide for te^hing 
mothers. of Head Start children to plan, purchase, prepare, and 



serve fo^yfeore efficiently and economically, 



Yawkey, Thomas Daniels; Silvern, 4 Steven B. Parent and Tea cher St rategies 
for Working Together . Apr^l976. 17 pp. 'Available through the ERIC System. 
^•124 293. \ • 

X 

This paper p'resenrs basfc principles of parent-teacher cooperation 
in* both home-based and' school-based progratA. The second half 
of the paper lists specific strategies for .parents and teach^r^ 
working together. A section on home-based interaction includes 
suggestions to. teachers about observation 'and communication. 
For school-based programs, ten tasifc principles are listed that 
deal with establishing a successful parent volunteer program. 

j [ 
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Curriculum 

Smith, Linda L. ; Arid Others. ^ Behavioral Prescription Cuide. Manual He': 
Social^ Parent/C h Ud Home Stim ulation 'Thg Harshaj) Uown Project. 1 ~197~37' 
Marshall-Poweshiek Juinc ^County School" System, Ma'rshalTtown, Towa . Dept. 
of Special Education. 201 pp. Available through thje ERIC System ED 079 920 
X ' • 

Presented is the^Mar shal Itown Behavioral Prescription Guide for 
social development \/iiich consists of incremental behavioral ob- 

, je'etives and strategies to aid parents in the prescriptive teach- 
ing of handicapped and culturally deprived infant*? and preschool 
, children. The guide is intended for' use pi;ior to a weekly home 

* visit, which results in a weekly prescription left with the 
parents. v 

Roecker, Vicky L.; And" Others^ Behavioral Prescripti on Guide. J^ nu^l_IIa: 
Communication. Paren t/Child 'Hom e- Stimulation 'fhe.Mar s h a lltown P r oj ect . 1 - 
1973. Marshall-Poweshiek Joint County ^School System, MarshaTTtown, Iowaf 
Dept. of Soetial Education. 176 pp. Available -through the ERIC System. 
ED 079 915. w ' - 1 

Presented is the .Mar smalltown Behavioral Prescription Guide for 
communication^ which consists of incremental behavioral objectives 
and strategies to aid parents in th,e prescriptive teaching of 
preschool handicapped and culturally deprived infants and children. 
- ' Sample prescription forms are included* The following are examples 
of profile items: produces vowel ^oVinds, resp'onds to "no" by 
♦ stopping "activity, consistent use of ^three^or more words, combines 
words into simple sentences.' 

Donahue, Michael J. ; And Others. Behavioral pevelopment Profile. Manual I . 
Par ent/Child Home Stimulation 'The Marshalltown Project.' 1973^ Marshall" 
Povesn\j.ek Joint County School System, Marshalltown, Iowa. Dept. of Special ' 
Education. 35 pp. Available through'the ERIC System. ED D79 917. 

Described is the Marshalltown Behavioral Development Profile, 
developed for handicapped and culturally deprived children in 
the 0-6 year range*, and designed to facilitate individualized 
prescriptive teaching of preschool children within the home 
setting. The profile check list is arranged; under three cate- 
gories of behavior: communicatiorf, motor, and social. 



A PP, Anne, Comp. Bibliography: .Home-Based Child Develop m ent Program Re- 
sources. Mar 1973. Office of Child Development (DHEW) , Washington, d7c7~ 
29 pp. Available through the ERIC Syst'emvJ^D Q78 925. ' 

Entries in this annotated bibliography are avail- 
able resource materials to assist in all phases of planning and 
carrying out a home-based child development program emphasizing 
— ^ parent involvement.. Most entries are abstrated. 




Unger,' Dorothy H. "It's Never Too Early: Developing Language Skills in the 
Young Child." 'Te'aching.Exceptional Children, 1976: 126-7. £ 

• » • * 

^ -Described is-^a language development technique designed for parents 
working with their .young exceptional children at ftome. 

Levenstein, Phyllis'. Toy Demonstrator 's ^'VISIJ" Handbook . .1969. Family 
Service 'Association of • "Nkssau . County , v Inc . , Mineola, N.Y. 10 pp. Avail- 
able through the ERIC System. ED 059 788. 



The role of the toy"demonsjtr*tor in a home-baaed*, mother-involved 
"intervention effort. (Verbal Interaction Project) is presented 
in this handbook for staff members. It is believed tha^t the \ 
prerequisites for functioning in the toy demonstrator ! s role 
are a sense of responsibility, patience with the ehildr'en, and- 
tHeir mothers, and willingne'ss to be taught. The toy demon-' 
strator's duties consist of twice-weekly home visits to introduce 
and stimulate verablly oriented play between mother-child pairs 
using project toys and books. ' / 

i 

.Smethurst,*Wood. Teaching Youn^ Children to Read at Home . 1975. 224 "pp. 

^ • ' * 'Available from McGraw-Hill 

Book. Company , 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020 
($7.95 cloth). m : • , ' * 

. •■■ ' . 1 • ■ 

■ This book has been written to help parents, or ar>y other'non-. 
- prof essional reading teachers, teach preschoolers about reading. 
Part one discusses the psychological, philosophical, and histor- 
ical aspects of home teaching. Part -two presents the practical 
aspects of home teaching, specifically the things a parent can do ' 
to prepare a child to read ^pd a stepj-by-step program ^which may b$v 
If followed in teaching the beginning reading skills. ' J 

Seay, Shirley H.; Brown, Brenda. Home Learning Activities Designed to 
Provide Educational Experiences for Children and Parents. Part 1 . 1975. 
Richmond Public Schbols, Va . 200 pp. * 

• "Available from Mrs. Virgie Binfortf director , Follow" Through, 
^Richmond Public Schools, 301 N. 9th Street, Richmond, Virginia 23219 
($2.00). * ' ' - - V . 

* * ■ 

This manual, Part 1 of a two-volume -series, is a compilation 
of instruct ional tasks designed to be used in the home by parents 
with their children^ This manual contains home learning activities 
f involving animals, alphabet games, art, discrimi^atibn , special 
and current events, foods and nutrition, health , 'holidays*, self- 
Is x concept, money, and nuiffber games. 
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Peterson, J3 . ; Webber ,* A? Mountain Plains Learning fcxpyience Guide: Pkrent 
Involvement. Course: The? Preschool C h ild . Mar 1975. Mountain-Plains 
Education and Economic Development Program, Inc., Glasgow AFB, Mont. 66 pp. 
Available through the EMC System. ED 197 18i. ' 

One of five individualized courses included in a parent involve- 
. r * -ment fcurriculuni, this course includes the following ^reas : 

developmental, characteristics of the preschool child and influences 
on this development, technique for teaching tj^e preschool child 
' and guiding him/her- to the fuliest potential, and ways of iden- 
ifying and controlling bel^n/ior problems in the preschool child. 

' Dissemination Center for Bilingual Bicultural c Education, Justin, Tex.; * 

Spanish Dame Bilingual Bicultural Project, San Jose, Calif. The Daily Cur- 
riculum Guide, Year 1; A Preschool Program f or \hy gpanish-Speakirig Child/ 
1974. 1,423 pp. Available through the "ERIC System. ED 108 507. 

This curriculum gufde is designed for use by paraprof essionals 
(or home tutors) with preschool Mexican -American children in a 
. _ home setting. This set consists of^three volumes covering on'e 

- year's instuctuon, with each volume covering ten weeks. Specific 
lesson plans in Spanish and English are provided for each day. 

Micotti, Toni: And Others. Daily Curriculum Supplement. A-Preschool Pro- 
gram for the Spapish-Speakirig Child .'. Oct }974. ^Dissemination 'Center for 
Bilingual Bicultural Education, Austin, Tex. Spanish Dame Bilingual Bi- 
\^ cultural Project , San Jose, Calif. 266 pp. Available through the ERIC 
System. ED 108 50L. 

This guide i§ designed to Accompany the Daily Curriculum Guide, 
a program for paraprof essionals (or home ^tutors) working with 
preschool Mexican-American children in a home setting. The sup- ' 
plement contains: class preparation instructions; a chart of 
materials needed for each day; stories , songs, rhymes, jppems, 
finger plays, and other games; ditto patterns;* and^flannel 
patterns. The guide Is tab-indexed^f or ea^y use. 

Nagel, Charles. Parent Involvement In Preschool^ Education : Project I.D.E.A . 
at Home , 1972. Santa Barbara Comity Schools, Calif. 132 pp. Available 
through the ERIC System. ED 125 767. * - 

• X 
This workbook was designed to help parents of preschool children 

take an active rolet in the educatign and guidance of their children, 

particularly in the area of language and vocabulary, < social deylop- 

ment, and movement?. Included are all the sections from the .book 

"Discovering How Children Learn" in .addition to parent and chlld^ 

inventories, guidelines for working with children, forms for * % ? 

progVess reports, at*d educational articles. Appendices include 

. a discussion of^nothers, an explanation of the^ development of . 

s speech, ideas on creating learning situations, a list of recom- , 

mended reading for parents, ahd a glossary. 
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Waltrip, Jean B. Skills Inventory for Parents (SIP) . Manual , Dec .1978. 
Child Development Resources, Williamsburg, Va. 72 pp. Microfiche copy 
available through ERIC -System. Paper copy available from Child Development 
Resources, P.O. Box 299, Lightfoot/ VA 23090 ($3.50). ED 192 485. 

« • 
The checklist and manual. are designed to measure changes in 
parental skills as a result of both group and individualized 
programing in a'home based prescriptive infant program. 

Garland, Corinne W. - Skills Inventory for Teachers (SIFT) , Dec 1978.* - 
Child Development Resources, Williamsburg, Va. 56 pp. Microfiche copy 
available through ERIC System. 'Paper copy available from Child I^evelop- • 
men^ Resources, P.O. Box 299, Lightfoot, VA 23090 ($3.25). ED 192 484 ; 

- % The guide lists .behaviors and skills needed by . persons, who worle 

as teachers with very young handicapped children and their families, 

Roggman, Lori; And Others. Home Start Curriculum Guide. 1976. Millville 



Home Start Training Center, Logan, Utah. 
ERIC System. .ED 188 737 • 



165 pp. Available through the 



, This curriculum guide contains monthly work plans and weekly 
activity units for a Home Start Program. Emphasis is placed on 
the importance of the home, the family unit, and the education 
and development of young children by their own parents. An 
appendix includes information, directions, Qr materials for 
• thdngs ,to make or do, art ideas, recipes, poems., #£ingerplays , 
songs, rhymes, stories, and flannel board characters, 
i 

Ferguson-Florissant School District, Fergifson, Mo. Parent' Home Activity 
Guides. Saturday School: A School and' Home Learning Program for Four 
Year Olds . 1974. .80 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED' 101 835. 



T 



This handbook contains 35 brief activity guides ^designed to be 
used by parents at home with t^heir 4-year-old' children in con- 
junction with the Saturday School Program. The aim of the 
Home ?ha?e of the program is' to provide learning experiences in 
two^ways: (1) through Home Teaching Visits involving the Sat- 
urday School teacher, neighborhood children and parents; and* 
(3) through the introduction, by parents, of learning experiences 
into their .child's daily schedule. Expectations and guidelines 
for the parents 1 participation ^.n the program are given. 



Krajicek, Marilyn: And fathers. St 
.from Birth to 5 Years. 1973. Col 




ion Activities Guide fc?r Children 
Univ., Denver. Medical Cerfter. 

Available from 



32 pp. 

The JFK Child Development Center, University of Colorado Medical Center, 
4200 E. Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80220 (no price quoted). 



This short guide offers 
can use to help their ( 
The activities are k 
12, 12-18, 18-24, and 
there is (1) a brief int 
of the child at, that age 



'simple, inexpensive activities which parents 
hildren with motor and cognitive development, 
d to certain a^e levels: months 0-6, 6- 
ars 2-3, 3-4, 4-5. For each age 'level 
duction which describes the capacities 
and (2) a list of activities combined 



with list of objects or stimulation used in the activities. 
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Nevius,, John R.; Filgo, Dorothy J/ Home Start Education: A Guideline for 




Content Areas : 1977. 23 pp. Available through the ERIC System. ED 147 013. 
« * 

This guide was designed for use in 'home education* programs aimed 
at helping both children and parents improve their self-confidence, \ 
as a preliminary step tQward^helping children succeed at school. 
Specific ,behavioral goals for the parent trainer, the parent, 
and the cfriLri are presented in five a^eas: (1) relationship to 
<self, (2) relationship to adults (in the case of children) or rela- 
tionship to children (in the case of adults), (3) relationship 1 
to peers, (4) relationship to materials and ideas, 'and (5) re- 
lationship to a group. 

Cadman, Lois A.; And Others. Teachers' Handbook; A Handbook fog a Pre- 
school H6me Intervent ion PrograiA . 1977 . EducatNiorr Service Center Region 
9 J Wichita Falls, Tex. 128 pp. 1 Document Not Available from EDRS . " Paper 
ctfpy available from Education Support Services, 3014 Old Seymou? Road, 
Wichita Falls, Texas 76309 ($2.00). ED 149 856. J 

■ . . ' ■ \ 

♦ * This haiidbook describes the organisation and implementation of 

a home based program for handicapped preschool children. The 
handbook is designed for -use by teachers working with parents and 
is b&sed> on an exemplary program called Project PEECH (Program 
for Early Education. of Children with Handicaps). m 

Cohen, Davene. , CAPIT Toy Catalog . Jul 1975. Northwest ' Regional Educational 
Lab- Portland, Oreg. 48 pp. Microfiche copy available" through H ERIC 
System. Paper copy available from Office of Dissemination and, Installation 
Services, Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 710 S.W. /Second Ave.,' 
Lindsay Bldg., Portland, Oregon 972»4 (Paper, $2.95). ED 115 382. 

This catalog; a product of the CAPIT program (Children' and 
Parents Involved Together), is designed to familiarize parents 
with durable, aestheticall^appealing toys, games, toQls, and 
materials which^re readily available and have'potential ed- 
ucational value. For each of the 33 items displaced* in the 
catalog, information is presented about the content^, approximate 
age level for vtfiich the itenv is most appropriate, and skills 
the item can assist in developing. 

Gotts, Edward E. , Ed." Home Visitor's N6tebook ; Aug 1977. Appalachia * 
Educational Lab., Charleston, W. Va. 292 pp. 

AvailablA from Human Sciences Press, 72 Fifth Avenue, 
- New York, New York 10011 (Papejf $14.95; complete w>t of three books in 
"Home Visitor's Kit, 11 $19.95). 

This training manual for home visitor/trainers and trainees was 
developed for use in home-based 'preschool programs. The notebook 
is part of a learning package which instructs^prospective family 
workers, family worker trainers, and parents in the entry level 
skills, knowledge, and orientations needed to provide children 
' from birth through 8 years of age with sqhpol oriented learning 
skills. (The training kit consists of 3 booklets : (1) the Home 
Visitor Trainer *s .Notebook; (2) the Parent's Notebook; and (3) 
O . the Home Visitor^ Resource Materials)* 
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Nauta, Marrit J, National Home Star t Evaluation: Field Procedures Manu al. 
1975. Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Mass.; High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, Ypsilanti, Mich.' 9(Lpp. Available through the* ERIC System. 
ED 161 544. * * . 

This field procedures manual for community interviewers* an& site 
coordinators, ong^of.a series of documents on the evaluation 
^of tjie National Home Start .program (NHS) , describes specific 
» testing procedures for collecting family data. A federally funded 
demonstration 'program, NHS^is aimec^'ar'providing home-based j 
services (suth as healthy. education, nutrition, psychological/ 
social services) to families with preschool children . 

Forrester, Bettye J.; And Others. Materials for Infant Development . 1971. 
George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, ffenn . Demonstration end Re- 
search Center for Early Education..*- 88 pp. Available through the ERIC 
System. ' ED 129 400. * - ' ^ 

This manual, which discusses materials that promote infant growth 
and development, is part of an approach to working' with low-income 
* mothers and infants in their homes to increase the educability 
of the infants. 1 ^ ' 

Southwest Educational Development Lab., Austin, Tex. How to Fill Your Toy 
Shelves -Without Emptying Xo\rf Pocketbook: 70 Inexpensive Things to Do or 
Make. 1976. 61 pp. Pape*- copy available from Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091 ($3.95, publication 
number 130) » 

Designed for parents and teachers, the manual contains suggestions 
for approximately 70 inexpensively constructed games, activites, 
and manipulative materials 'for use with handicapped and non- 
handicapped young children. Suggested are procedures for conducting 
materials workshops for -^arentp and teachers. 

Hilton,. Vicky E., Comp. Pandora's Boy: Creative Play Ideas . Jan 1974. 
Regional Education Service Agency, Region 8, Martfinsburg, W. Va*. 168 pp. 
Available through the ERICjSystem. ED 120 994. 

, Developed as part of a federally funded project fot young hand- • 
icapped and non handicapped children, the^andbook contains sug- 
gestions for parents and teachers about creative use of materials 
found in the home. Provided are illustrations, lists of materials " 
needed, explanations of purpose, and procedures for construction. 

Hilton, Vicky E., Comp. At Hdm)b Instructional Units T 1974 . Regional Ed- 
ucation Service Agency, Region 8, Martinsburg, W. Va. 173 pp. Available 
through the ERIC System. ED 120 993. 

Based on a federally funded project involving 80 children (1-4' 
years old) with a variety of intellectual, social, emotional, 
and/or physical handicaps, the manual contains 12 units' for home 
instruction of young handicapped and non handicapped children. 
Included are listings of overall objectives and suggested 
activities to promote language, gross and fine motor, cognitive, 
self-help and so.cial skills/ 



.Marvelle, John D., Comp.; And Others. Impact Parent Program W orkshop Leader's 
Manual. 1978. Project Impact, Nor ton, H^T. 271 pp. Available" through ~~ 
the ERIC System. ED 184 691. * 

< This program manual provides a series of eight two-hour sessions 

designed to further parent f s abilities to teach and communicate 
* . with their young children and 'to build support ive .family school 
relationships. * * m • 

Hutinger, Patricia L . ; And Others. Toy Workshops for Parents: Bridging 
% a Gap. B aby Buggy Paper No. 201 ^ 1978. Westerti Illinois Univ., Macomb. ' 
' 18 pp. Available through the ERIC S^sfem. ED 180 173*. 



•' t , Three P a Pers describe parent and staff * resources from the -Macomb 

(Illinois) 0-3 Regional Project, a home. based program for rural 
handicapped and high ris.k infants and toddlers.. The development 
» of toy workshops to help parents construct materials for their 

/ .. children is described. Two bibliographies are presented. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, UrbJW, 111. Family/School 
Relationships: An ERIC Abstract Bibliography . Nov 197?. 38 pp. Available "* 
through the ERIC System. ED 162 718.' 

/ 

This abstract bibliography cites <r"ecent ERIC documents and journal 
articles focusing' on various aspects of family/school relation- 
ships. Entries have been grouped into five sections: Family/ 
School/Community Relationships; Parents and Teachers; School/Home 
Learning; Parents/School Supporting Services and General. . 1 ' 

t ' '' Maethner, Judith A. A Guide to Establishing and Directing a Family Oriented 
Structured Preschool Activity. Sep 1974. Sain^ Cloud Independent School, 
District 742, Minn* Microfiche copy available through-the ERIC System. 
• ED ^ 306. ^ n 

1018 is the teacher 's taanual of the Family Oriented Structured 
. Preschool Activity, a Title III Elementary . and Secondary Education 
. Act Developer/Demonstration Project in Saint Cloud, Minnesota. 
The program attempts^ to mold the expertise of the parent with the 
^ expertise of the professional educator in order to enhance the 

child's development. It is an alternative form of preschool 
f education which is designed to increase competencies and. self 

- confidence in both' parents and children'. The preschool program " * 
» involves parents tyid children working together in a preschool 

center and at home. • 
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Duv.al County, School Eoard,' Jacksonville, ' Fia How Can I Help Hy Ch i ld; An 
Answer for Parents of Young Children . »Ndv 1974. < 54 pp. Available through 
the ERIC System. ED 115 013. . - l * 

•Provided are suggestions and activities to tie used by parent^ in 
working with their presChpol children. Ten suggestions deal with 
• questions such as how much time should be spentfc how tp praise 
• , the child, and what ta do if the child .misuses the materials. s 

Specific ^instructions are given for 15 activities such *as puppets, 
puzzles, teaching songs, and playing matching gamers. 

Sn iderj, Mar ie . Home-Xlriented Preschool Education: Materials Preparation 
Guide . 1972'. Appalachia Educational Lab.,- Charleston, W. Va . 178 pp.'©> 
Available throu^ the ERIC System. ED 082^49. ' ' ' { 

^ Thi9 materials preparation guide is one of seven publications 
designed to 'implement the Home-Oriented Preschool Education ^ 
' 4 (HOPE) program which uses televised, nhobile classroom, and' parent 

^ * instruction to, educated 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds, Materials 

n planned -and produced are:^ (1) televised lessons, (2) instruct^ 
ional guides for the mobile classroom teacher and aide, (3) 
* suggested .activities for home visitors, (4) weekly patent guides, 
(5) materials for children to use at home, and (fe) feedback 
and evaluation instruments. 

Swick, Kevin J. ' Ideas foi* Parent-Teacher Made Home Learning Kits . 1972, • 
Southern Illinois Univ., C^rbondale. 5 pp. Available through the ERIC " 
System. ED'086 316. ' « 

In the hope of extending school learning experiences into the hoB&e. 
» - environment, this paper proposes that parents and teachers should^ 
combine, their efforts to develop home learning kits. 

Gotts, Edward E., Ed. Home Visitors Resource Materials . Aug 1977. Ap- 
palachia Educational Lab., Charleston, W. Va . 240" pp. 

Available from Human Sciences Press, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New^York, New York 10011 (Paper, $5.95; complete set of . * 
frhree books in "Home Visitor's Kit, u $19.95): 

This resource booklet for home visitors was developed far use! in 
home-based preschool programs and is paft of a learning package 
which instruct^ prospective family workers, family worker 4 
trainees, and parents in the entry level skj.ll.s, knowledge, and 
orientations needed to provide children from birth through 8 years, 

♦ b^age with school oriented learning skills. (The trainin< 
kit consists of 3 booklets: (1) the Home, Visitor Trainer's 
.Notebook; (2) the Parent's Notebook; and (3) ttte Home Visitor's 
Resource- Materials) . 

) 
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Seay, Shirley/ H, ^ Brown Vferenda . m Home Learning Activities Designed to * 
♦ Provide Educational. Experiences for Children anfl Paf enps. "^Fart 2. 0~9 7 5 ) 
•Richmond Public Scjioolfe, Va. 206 pp. - < 

- - ' Avkilable from Mrs. ViLrgie Binford, Director, Fc$4o\* Through., 
Richmond Public Schools,- 301" N. .9th Street, Richmond Virginia 23219 

- «2.oo>; • 
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This manual, Part 2 of a two-volume ( series , is a compilation of" 
instructional tasks designed to be used in the home fry parents 
witBf their children. * These 1 home leai^LLn'g activities are ine 
cmj^pn^nt of th^ Floridy Model of^FojlSL Through Programs. 
Wet)' instructional MsJSTis' designed'fw- use in the* home by a. 
Parent Educator (P,E.) who has* already tyoVked with the child " 
with the child an^he' child ',s classroctoi teapher. ; 

v Stoneburne£V Robe**,*,. ; , Dowdy,' t'ynne R. P Q ts>and Pans:" Act iy Sties' f or 
"P atent an d Ch ild. Revised. »- June 1979. Illinois State Bbajd of, Education; 

41 pp Available thrqugh the ERIC System. ED 185 728. 

^ ,\ ■ \ ■ ' - , ■ ' 

The booklet present^ developmental and basic skills leasnin^, 
activities for parents to* use at home with their handicapped 
preschool children to better prepare the children- for ^chool 
related. experiences. Under each activity are provide*^ state- • 
raent-of what the activity 'seeks "to accomplish, a list of materials 
nefcessary for the activity, suggested methStt s toJ >e used' lb" ' " 
carrying out' the activity, and suggested wayt In which the 
activity can be enriched anti extended. * i 
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ERIC:, EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER 

, - • * • . 

j^at is ERIC ? « 0- ^ 

ERIC is a nationwide inf ormation' f systei|i funded by the National 
Institute of Education. ERIC is designed , to make information on all / 

^^aspegts of education readily aVMlableJi ERIC covers such subjects as 
child development, classrorom techniques \ reading, science, social 

, studies, counseling, career education, aBult education, rural and 
urban education, teacher education; higher education , testing, educa- 
tional administration, and special education, 

O • I 

Whete is ERIC ? > \ ' ' 

More than 70fl libraries and other institutions in the U.S. and other 
countries have the ERIC document collection on microfiche. Write to 
ERICVeECE, College of Education, University of Illinois , -1310 S. *$ixth, 

St., Champaign, IL 61820 for a list" to ERIC collections in your state. 

.- \ 



How^b 1 1 |£ftde r . ERTC documents? * 

You £an order ERIC docufnents either, in microfiche (transparent film 
card which. must be read on a microfiche reader) oc pape4r copy (photo- 
copy of original).' The price is based on the number erf pages ix\ the 
document. # Use the prifce table below to calculate the price of the 
"document you^want to order. § - * 

Paper copy ; 1-25 pages, $2.00; 46-50 pages, $3.65;- 51-75 pages, 
$5.30; 76-100 pages,, $6.95; each additional 25 'pages $1.65. 
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Microfiche ;' 1-5 microfiche (98 pages of text per micrbf iche)., ■ 
$;91^ f* microfiche, $1.10; 7 microfiche, $1.29; 8 microfiche, $1.48; 
eacK* additional jnifcrof iche, $.19. 

After ^caTrula||^Bi^ price for each document; you wari^ to order, 
add P0 3^ge,53||H^he price table below. J 



* -* UPS p#sta^e (for all paper 'copy orders a*id orders of 33 or 
•\ nwt* mic^of^che): $1.47 for 1 lb.; $1.84 for 2 -lbs.; $2.22 
for ^ lbs . ; $2.58 for- 4 lbs. Each ^jound equals 75 pages or 
- 75 mi):|ofiche. 
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First> class postage (for all "microfiche orders up to 33 
'microfiche) \ ^$.^.8 for 1-3 microfiche; $.35 for 4-8 micro- 
fiche; $.52 for 9-14 microfiche. • * 



WheVe do I order ERIC documents? 



nd your order and check to: ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. 
Box 190, Arlington, -VA 22210. Include the ED number , title, price 
plu» postage, your name,\add^ss , and pip code. Also indicate whether 
you are ordering documents in paper or microfiche copy. 
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